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THERE was published on T on Thursday, the text of our | 
new commercial treaty with Japan, which comes into | 
operation in July, and continues in force until 1923. 
Hitherto Japan has not enjoyed full fiscal autonomy. 
Her power to impose new tariffs was limited, like that of | 


Turkey, by the capitulations. When 
abolished in 1894, and Japan was thereby admitted to 
the rank of a civilised Power, she was bound by a low 
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use of the weapon of retaliation. Article by article, 
the duties which would have penalised our exports to 
Japan have been reduced, and that by amounts varying 
from two-fifths to one-third. The amount of trade 
affected is worth about three-and-a-half millions sterling, 
and of this four-fifths is British. Paints, yarns, tissues 
(linen, cotton, and woollen), with pig-iron, plates and 
sheets, are the goods chiefly benefited by these reductions. 
No less important are some changes in the method of 
classification, by which steel is ranked with iron, and a 
way of reckoning threads in textile tissues adopted, which 
is acceptable to Lancashire. The ‘‘ Manchester Guar- 
dian ”’ is satisfied that ‘‘ no serious interference ’’ with 
the trade of Lancashire is now to be feared. It will be 
interesting to watch what successes other nations can 
secure in negotiation with Japan by the use of “‘ the 
big revolver’ of retaliation. The process, if it takes 
place at all, can only benefit us, since the most-favored- 
nation clause will automatically extend to our trade any 
further concessions which other Powers may secure. 
* * 

Tue Committee stage of the Parliament Bill was 
opened in the Commons on Monday. The Opposition 
took the false step of saying that there was matter for 
agreement in Clause I.—which provides that if a Money 
Bill sent up to the Lords within a month from the end 
of the Session does not pass before its conclusion, the 
Bill becomes law—and then of attacking it @ outrance. 
The amendments were mostly trivial or self-contradic- 
tory, and thoroughly disloyal tothe Commons. Thus the 
Opposition proposed to give the Clause precedence over 
the rest of the Bill, and to make the remainder of the 
measure precede it. They moved that the operation of 
the Clause should be limited to three years, so that the 
Government might proceed with their scheme of reform. 
They proposed that on the third reading of a Finance Bill 
members should record their votes by ballot, and that 
Money Bills should be subject to the assent of the Lords if 


* 


| the debate upon them in the Commons had been closured. 


these were | 


revenue tariff which Europe virtually imposed upon her. | 
She proposed to celebrate the expiry of this obligation | 
by a high protective tariff, which was adopted last year. | 
Negotations to conclude a special commercial treaty with | 
this country followed in consequence of the protests of | 
our Chambers of Commerce against a series of duties | 
which would have been fatal to the trade of Lancashire | 


and Yorkshire. 


The new treaty, apart from the usual 


provisions safeguarding the rights of traders and foreign | 
residents of each nation, contains a novel provision per- | 


mitting the revision of single articles by mutual consent. 


The ‘‘ Times’’ oddly interprets this as a loyal arrange- | 


ment by a Liberal Government to facilitate the work of 
Protectionist successors. 
terpret it as a safeguard introduced by the Japanese, 


It is more reasonable to in- | 


who are embarking experimentally on a protectionist | 


policy. 


* * * 


Tre Treaty is a remarkable demonstration of the 


ability of a Free Trading Power to bargain without the 


And they proposed to enact as a further condition 
that Money Bills must be passed in the Commons by 
a majority of two-thirds either of the House, or of the 
voters, or of both. Finally, they asked that the Lords 
should have power to move amendments to Money Bills. 
Three and a half lines of the Bill were carried as the 
result of three days’ debate. 


* * * 


In the course of Tuesday’s debate on the first clause 
of the Parliament Bill, Lord Hugh Cecil described the 
House of Commons as a place where members did not 
listen to debates, voted as the Whips wished them to vote, 
and did not deliberate. He finally declared that it was 
in a large measure a “ corrupt assembly,’’ influenced by 
“indirect motives.’’ This diatribe received an instant 
rebuke from Mr. Balfour, who repudiated the notion that 
the House of Commons’ debates were useless, or that argu- 
ment in them failed to change opinion, or that the House 
was incapable of bringing pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ment, or that members voted without responsibility, or 
that the party system was unreal and merely veiled a set 
of arrangements between the Front Benches. We are 
astonished, however, that neither Mr. Balfour nor any 
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other authority in the House challenged Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s description of the House of Commons as a 
“corrupt assembly.’”” We doubt whether a verbal 
offence of such magnitude has been committed in the 
House of Commons for the last fifty years. We are con- 
vinced that it is absolutely disorderly in form, and that 
to pass such language over represents a grave omission of 
public duty. On Wednesday, Lord Hugh rebuked the 
Prime Minister, who was absent through illness, for 
‘‘idleness,’’ and spoke of Mr. Churchill’s ‘‘ vicarious 
insolence.”” There is at least nothing ‘‘ vicarious”’ 
about Lord Hugh’s “‘insolence.’’ It is individual and 


inveterate. 
* * * 


Tue United States Congress met on Tuesday for its 
special Session, and on Wednesday heard Mr. Taft’s short 
message on the Reciprocity Treaty with Canada. It 
advanced no new arguments, and was notable only for 
its insistence on two points. With an obvious reference 
to last Session’s indiscretion and its echo in Canada, it 
declared that the objects of the Treaty are “ purely 
economic and commercial ’’—a way of saying that they 
are not political. It also dwelt upon the “ widespread 
approval ’’ with which the Treaty has been received, and 
urged “ early action in deference to popular sentiment.”’ 
It is probable that the House of Representatives 
will promptly pass the necessary Bill, for the Democratic 
caucus which now controls the House has ratified it. In 
the Senate there still are possibilities of destruction, 
upon which some of the few hostile interests are preparing 
to play by concerted lobbying. 


* * * 


Tue daily press has for the most part ignored an 
event which followed Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
speech against arbitration and disarmament in the 
Reichstag. He spoke on Thursday last. On Friday a 
Radical motion was carried, inviting the Chancellor 


to declare his readiness to enter into joint negotiations 
with other Great Powers as soon as a Great Power 
makes proposals concerning a simultaneous and equal 
limitation of expenditure on armaments. 


The wording of this resolution is commendably precise. 
The Chancellor had declared that no formula could be 
found. Here in general terms is the formula, and it 
carefully insists, as Sir Edward Grey has done, that 
the hopeful method is to limit not the armaments 
directly, but the expenditure on armaments. The 
German press has either belittled or exaggerated the 
meaning of this resolution. It does not quite mean, as 
the “ Frankfort Gazette’ says it does, that the Reichstag 
has declared for disarmament. But it certainly does 
mean that the Reichstag has declared against the Chan- 
cellor’s refusal to consider a concerted reduction of 
military expenditure. 
* * * 


On Tuesday Lord Roberts’s resolution declaring our 
military organisation “ inadequate’’ in face of the 
“altered strategic conditions of Europe,” was carried by 
99 votes against 40. We deal fully with the subject else- 
where, but the chief points in the debate were Lord 
Roberts’s statement, made against the whole weight of 
naval opinion, that an invasion with 150,000 men was 
possible, and Lord Haldane’s retort that the Roberts 
scheme of forced service meant a War Budget of 
40 millions, without an increase of efficiency. Any 
possible invasion could at once be met by a force of about 
580,000 men, some of it highly trained. The Opposition 
varied between a downright adoption of conscription, 
with an eye to a European campaign, (Lord Milner and 





Lord Curzon), anda mere depreciation of the Territorials, 
(Lord Midleton). 


* * * 


On Friday week Mr. Runciman, answering Mr. King, 
stated that Sir Robert Morant, having considered the 
matter of the Holmes Circular in a “ new light,’’ had 
expressed his regret for the “lack of judgment” he had 
shown in printing and distributing it. We should have 
said that “ lack of loyalty ” and “ lack of candor” would 
have been more accurate terms. For either Sir Robert 
Morant knew that his view was directly opposed to his 
chief’s, in which case his concealment of the memorandum 
was unpardonable; or not knowing it, he showed com- 
plete indifference to a cardinal point of Mr. Runciman’s 
or any Liberal administration. As far as we know, Mr. 
Runciman’s own appointments to the inspectorate have 
done justice to elementary teachers, and he has certainly 
given many of them a clear and unembarrassed course to 
and through the Universities. By what process of mind 
did Sir Robert Morant reconcile the Holmes circular with 
such a policy ? 

* * * 

For these and many other reasons, and in spite of 
Mr. Roberts’s blocking notice, we hope we shall get 
a thorough debate on the permanent administration of 
the Department. We should like, for example, to 
see a return giving the date of first appointments of 
selected or nominated officials under the Board, and of 
subsequent promotions, showing the amounts to which 
the salaries and emoluments of these fortunate gentle- 
men were increased upon each occasion and the number 
of officers of a similar grade who were passed over. 


* * * 


A NUMBER of these appointments are those of quite 
young men, who, beginning as inspectors or examiners, 
appear to pass from the lowest to the highest grades in 
an astonishingly short period. In one case, a gentle- 
man starting at £200 a year ends eight years later at 
£1,300. When widely pursued, we need not say that 
such a method involves the passing over of a large 
number of highly-trained and experienced men by almost 
complete novices, and a general stagnation of promotion. 
We are not aware that this process has produced any 
great administrative results. As for the discontent 
it has caused in nearly every branch of the service, let Mr. 
Runciman, who is, we are sure, a courteous and con- 
siderate chief, inquire for himself. When he becomes 
advised of the habitual way in which the staff is treated, 
he will soon discover the reason of the wide-spread and 
almost universal unrest and even misery in his Depart- 
ment, and the only method of removing it. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE, the friends of freedom may be grateful 
to the House of Commons. It has at last forced from 
the Admiralty the first expression of “ unqualified regret’ 
for the gross wrong done to the Cadet Archer-Shee it 
has heard from Mr. McKenna’s lips, together with the 
offer of a tribunal, consisting of Lord Mersey, the 
Attorney-General, and Sir Edward Carson, to 
investigate the family’s (extravagant) claim of £10,000 
as compensation. We still do not understand why the 
boy is not reinstated, and Thursday’s debate leaves 
unsettled the vital question of principle—that the State 
servant has no sure legal remedy against oppression by 
hisemployers. Indeed, the Attorney-General said that it 
was his duty to defend the Prerogative of the Crown 
against the Law Courts. We have no doubt this view 
is correct ; but it is a sentence of doom for Civil Servants 
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to hear that they have no safeguard against the in- 
justice of the superior official, save at the heavy price 
exacted from the Archer-Shee family. 


* * * 


Mr. Batrour delivered an uncompromising attack 
on Home Rule at the Lambeth Baths on Thursday. He 
described the Government’s Irish policy as a plot to pass 
Home Rule over the head of the electorate, under the 
shadow of constitutional change, and without any public 
opinion initsfavor. Gladstonian Home Rule was dead ; 
the Government had neither discovered nor declared an 
alternative. It was folly to compare the Home Rule 
movement with the federal organisation of the great 
Colonial democracies. The latter was a movement from 
separation to unity, and not from unity to separation. 
If the power given under the Home Rule Bill were used 
oppressively against Ulster, Parliament could not give 
the minority protection, short of civil war. The Home 
Rulers’ task was fundamentally impossible because of 
the complete difference of ideals, religion, and political 
opinion between Ulster and the rest of Ireland. 


* * * 


No one who knows the Albanians expected that the 
reckless and provocative behavior of the Young Turks 
towards them would pass unresented. Ever since the 
campaign of last spring and summer their refugees had 
been gathering in Montenegro. Their first incursion 
across the frontier, as the Northern tribes rose to back 
them, occasioned grave alarm to the Turks in Scutari, 
who mobilised all their irregulars and reservists to meet 
them. In the first skirmishes the Turks were defeated 
with heavy loss. A recovery followed, but the latest 
news is once more of a Turkish defeat in the Kastrati 
territory. Luckily for the Turks, their army in the 
Yemen appears to be near a decisive victory. The 
real portent of the situation is the new fraternity 
among all the subject races. Albanians and Monte- 
negrins are hereditary foes, yet they are now in 
accord. A letter from Sofia to the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian ’’’ reports that the Bulgarians are also seek- 
ing an understanding with the Albanians; it is common 
knowledge that they are already on good terms with the 
Greeks. The old Internal Organisation in Macedonia 
has been revived, with a programme of autonomy, in 
response to Young Turkish persecution, and it is possible 
that before spring is far advanced the greater part of 


European Turkey may be in a state of open or potential 
insurrection. 


* 7 * 


THE second reading of the Shops Bill, moved by 
Mr. Masterman, was carried without a division in the 
House of Commons on Friday week. 
to a Grand Committee through which it will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Churchill himself. The measure rejects 
the method of compulsory closing in favor of that of 
compulsory reduction of hours. These are to be limited 





It was referred | 


to sixty in the week, exclusive of meal-times and a | 


certain amount of overtime. 
localities, meet the various interests, and with them 
consider drafting orders, which will be submitted to 


the local authority. 


Officials are to visit | 


There was to be no extension of | 


Sunday trading, except in those industries where it was | 
absolutely necessary, and there were, of course, to be | 


exceptions in favor of the Jews. The Bill was bitterly 
opposed by old Toryism in the person of Sir Frederick 
Banbury, and strongly supported by new Toryism 
in the person of Mr. Goulding. Mr. Churchill, reply- 
ing on' the debate, admitted the advantages of com- 


pulsory closing, but insisted that the Home Office was 
not strong enough to impose it in face of the resistance 
of the small shopkeepers, though the alternative plan 
was slightly unfair to the large shopkeepers. A similar 
difficulty had enforced the dropping of the compulsory 
half-holiday. Weighted with that proposal, the Bill 
would lack sufficient driving power to go through. 


* - * 


Last week’s debate on the judicial murder of Ferrer 
in the Spanish Cortes led to a sudden conflict between 
the Army and the Government, which seemed for a 
moment to threaten dire consequences. The speaking 
was inevitably fiercely critical of the procedure of the 
Court-Martial, and some orators were possibly in the 
Spanish manner unduly intemperate. The Minister of 
War thereupon demanded the stoppage of the debate, 
and his protest was backed by the Captain-General of 
Madrid. Sefior Canalejas resigned, and for a moment 
the Clericals and the reaction were jubilant. It was 
obvious, however, that the Prime Minister had the Cortes 
with him. He was summoned to reform his Cabinet. 
The task was swiftly accomplished, and the Minister of 
War was happily omitted from the new Government. 
The debate on the Ferrer scandal has now been resumed. 
Sefior Canalejas has felt it prudent to go out of his way 
to eulogise the Army, and to defend the military code of 
justice. But save for this concession to convention, the 
crisis has served to strengthen the reality of Parlia- 
mentary institutions. The defence of the Conservatives 
for the killing of Ferrer is now made to rest less upon 
any complicity which can be proved in the Barcelona 
rising, than on vague and unprovable charges of his past 
association with anarchism. 


* * 7 


Tue University Boat Race was won on Saturday 
by Oxford in the ‘‘record’’ time of 18 minutes 29 
seconds. But the exceptional pace of the tide and 
the direction of the wind divide the credit of this feat 
with the strength of Oxford’s rowing. Cambridge never 
had a chance, save in the earlier part of the race, 
when an accident occurred to Mr. Mackinnon’s slide. 
The victory was one of power against style, and Oxford 
had the further advantage of possessing an exceptional 
stroke rowing against a merely average one. At no 
point of the race did the Cambridge crew look like win- 
ning, but they kept their form and reduced the Oxford 
maximum lead of four lengths to one of two and three- 
quarters at the finish. 


* * * 


Mr. Moserty Bett, the famous Manager and Manag- 
ing Director of the “ Times,” died suddenly at his work 
in Printing House Square on Wednesday afternoon. Mr. 
Bell was a man of power and note in journalism, and 
though we shall not pretend that his issue of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica’’ reflected credit on the 
“Times,” or himself, he was undoubtedly associated 
with a great revival and extension of the activities of the 
paper. He found no great successor to such giants of the 
past as Russell and de Blowitz, and his control of the 
foreign columns of the “ Times” weakened them in some 
quarters of the world, and gave them a non-beneficent 
turn in others. But it is fair to say that Mr. Bell’s work 
kept the paper strong and fresh, and widened its general 
appeal. He was a man of the world, a fldneur, an enter- 
tainer, possessing witha] prodigious powers of work and 


| a zeal for his paper which literally ate him up. Such a 


character is in the line of the “ Times’” traditions, and 
indeed only men with such equipment and natural foree 
as Mr. Bell possessed can maintain them. 
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THE LEGACY OF BISMARCK. 
Wuen Sir Edward Grey made his generous response to 
Mr. Taft's invitation to conclude an unlimited Treaty of 
Arbitration with the United States, it was obvious that 
the future development of this hopeful movement must 
turn as much on the attitude of Europe as on the will 
of America. A cold or sceptical reception of this overture 
by opinion in the States must for the time have checked 
all progress. That is no longer to be feared. No man 
can certainly predict what the Senate will do when it 
has the text of the Treaty before it. But the Senate is 
an elected body, and it must in the end obey a public 
opinion which is virtually unanimous in its approval of 
the initiative which Mr. Taft and Sir Edward Grey have 
taken. 
behavior of the rulers of Germany in the new situation. 
Had they by a miracle broken with their past and given 
a whole-hearted welcome to the dual policy of arbitration 
and disarmament, an agreement across the North Sea and 
the Atlantic might have heralded “ olives of endless age.” 
Hollweg 


The more anxious question concerned the 


The speech from Herr von Bethmann 
to the Reichstag warns us that we must expect 
no miracles. It is a reasoned—a 
duced—affirmation of the traditional 
creed. though it is in tone and 
consistent with the quiet 
adjustments of policy, it is a refusal that cannot be mis- 


slightly re- 
Bismarckian 
Courteous 
pursuit of friendly 
understood to enter on any idealistic attempt at a 
It will not 
check the initial stages of the new development. The 
League of Peace will unite the two branches of the British 
t may even be extended to include such Liberal 


reconstruction of International relations. 


stock. 
Powers as France, the little States of Europe, and 
conceivably our allies the Japanese. But the Triple 
Alliance will remain outside it. A more delicate and 
anxious situation one could hardly conceive. Sir Edward 
Grey spoke with a little less than his usual caution of a 
defensive alliance between the Powers leagued by an 
obligation to arbitrate. Rash pens which ignore his 
subsequent explanation have written of new combinations 
of the Great Powers, and it is clear already that a 
perversion of accent might convert what was in intention 
a proposal to establish the reign of law into a formidable 
and ambitious grouping of armed nations, ranged against 
the rest of the world. While there is no mistaking the 
hard and decisive tone of the German refusal, it is at 
least a subject for congratulation that it betrays none of 
the uneasiness or resentment which a misunderstanding 
so grave as this might have created. Germany will go 
her own way. But her official spokesman has refrained 
from giving currency to any misconception or suspicion 
which might have injured the daily intercourse of the 
two countries. On the contrary, he has given an under- 
taking to exchange information regarding naval pro- 
grammes in a spirit which seems to promise the possibility 
of some limited adjustmeut of rivalries. It would be an 
affectation to pretend that this attitude causes dis- 
appointment. It is no new discovery that a fundamental 


divergence of outlook separates the Prussian Bismarckian 
school from British Liberalism. 








This terse, emphatic statement of policy implies a 
whole theory of statecraft, and even a philosophy of 
life. To answer it, one would be compelled to write 
not one but several treatises. In the axiomatic state- 
ment that “disarmament is impracticable so long as 
men are men and States are States ’’ there is involved 
the rooted fallacy that human nature is unchanging, 
and that States suffer no evolution. It is a fallacy 
which every chapter of history seems to contradict. 
Men do not act and think to-day as they did during 
the Hundred Years War. States resemble the kingdoms 
of the eighteenth century hardly more closely than 
those in their turn resembled patriarchal tribes. The 
change is a fact; one need only dispute whether it yet 
has gone far enough to make arbitration possible. 
The crude declaration that the weak will always be the 
prey of the strong, ignores the fact that little States 
like Norway and Switzerland enjoy a happiness, a 
civilisation, and apparently a permanence and a security 
which some armed Empires might envy. The fear that 
a nation which declines “to spend enough on arma- 
ments ’’ must sink to the second rank, ignores the 
possibility that the second rank may be in the end, as 
the insensate rivalry continues, an enviable place. The 
‘* super on the stage,’’ with whom the German Chancellor 
compared it, has commonly a happier lot than the hero 
who falls in the fifth act of the tragedy. 

But these generalities are probably not the real 
points on which the decision of Prussian statesmen will 
turn. The whole reply to Sir Edward Grey was based 
on a rather subtle confusion, which may have been 
either a genuine misunderstanding or a controversial 
artifice. Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’s method was to 
isolate the two closely related proposals of the new con- 
structive policy of peace, and to reject or demolish 
Disarmament is nonsense if force is 
Arbitration would 


them in turn. 
still to remain the law of nations. 
ease few burdens, if armaments were to continue. We 
may illustrate this grave failure to understand by the 
apparently insignificant, but really vital, misquotation of 
Sir Edward Grey which Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
allowed himself. Sir Edward Grey has defined our 
naval standard as a strength which would enable us to 
meet any reasonably probable hostile combination. The 
German Chancellor has translated this formula into any 
possible combination. Now the concrete meaning of 
this phrase is that we do not regard the United States 
as a possible factor in any combination which might 
be formed against us, and it is equally certain that we 
do not add the French and German navies together in 
reckoning the forces which we may have to meet. But 
if Germany were to modify her attitude towards arbitra- 
tion, is it not equally clear that the formula would cease 
to include her? If Herr von Bethmann Hollweg had 
answered Sir Edward Grey as Sir Edward answered Mr. 
Taft, if we knew that Germany would negotiate with us 
an obligatory treaty of arbitration, is it for a moment ar- 
guable that we should continue to reckon her new fleet as 
part of a reasonably probable combination against us? 
It would 
lose all meaning were arbitration to be accepted. The 


The formula applies to a state of possible war. 


policy must be viewed as a whole if it is to be under- 
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stood at all. Disarmament would be folly if it meant, 
from the German standpoint, the imposition of a per- 
manent inferiority on one side, and the acceptance of a 
permanent and overwhelming superiority on the other, 
while all the old rivalries and risks continued. It as- 
sumes a wholly new meaning if, at the same time, both 
countries adopt a method of settling disputes, which 
renders armaments, so far as they are concerned, obsolete 
and meaningless. It would be foolish to resent Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg’s misunderstanding. It is the 
natural consequence of the vulgarity of the boasts which 
celebrated the launching of the Dreadnought. It is the 
inevitable reply to the talk about “the balance of 
power ’’ in which our Imperialist Press, with some coun- 
tenance from Ministers, indulged through the long 
months of the naval crisis. It is a fair deduction from 
our refusal to surrender the aggressive weapon of ‘‘ cap- 
ture at sea.’’ But it is none the less the echo of a 
controversy which may be ended. 

Cynical though the Chancellor’s criticism of obli- 
gatory arbitration was in appearance, it has an element 
of truth from which we see no need to flinch. “To 
promise to arbitrate in all circumstances with 
America,’’ he said, in effect “ means next to nothing. 
Or rather it means that you know that you never can 
have a serious occasion of strife with America.’’ It 
ratifies an existing friendliness; it does not make it. 
Let the serious occasion that menaced honor or vital 
interests once arise, and the treaty would “burn like 
tinder.’’ So far from questioning the truth of this 
statement, we accept it. The possibility of obligatory 
arbitration means that each nation which is a party to 
it recognises in the other a degree of civilisation which 
at least makes the fear of some intolerable wrong un- 
thinkable. It involves some mutual respect for our 
character and institutions. There would be no treaty 
of arbitration, for example, if the Americans thought 
us capable of such an aggressive adventure as Louis 
Napoleon attempted in Mexico. There would be no 
treaty of arbitration if we were attempting to govern 
Jamaica or Newfoundland as Spain governed Cuba and 
the Philippines. Arbitration is the final seal of a 
certain progress in civilisation. It is possible between 
England and America, despite the memories of rela- 
tively recent wars and oppressions. 
as yet between Greeks and Turks. 
which need concern us is whether anything impedes its 
conclusion between Britons and Germans. It is the 
commonplace of all candid and clear-sighted discussion 
among us both, that despite our jealousies and rivalries 
there is no actual difference amounting to a “ vital 
interest ’’ which could conceivably divide us. The 
unity of Germany was a “ vital interest,’’ and it was 
achieved after three wars. But is there in the settled 
condition of Europe to-day any issue of that kind? 
All its disputes turn on distant ambitions and expan- 


It is not possible 
The only question 


sions. The question is no longer whether Germany and 
Italy shall be one nation, whether Austria shall 
oppress a European race in Lombardy, or whether the 


Rhine shall be a German river. The whole perspective 
of strife has been altered to issues which are candidly 
not worth the bones of a Pomeranian grenadier. There 





is no sane man in London, Paris, or Berlin, who would 
dare to say on a peaceful Sunday evening, with the 
stars above him, and the faint echo of evening prayer 
in his ears, that anything in Morocco, or Persia, or 
Mesopotamia is a vital interest or a question of honor 
for which he would set fire to a treaty of arbitration. 

For the moment the Prussian tradition has opposed 
a decided negative to Sir Edward Grey’s initiative. We 
decline to be unduly dismayed, partly because we do not 
see any insuperable obstacle in the concrete to the 
elimination of the real causes of strife between ourselves 
and Germany. The letter which Herr Bernstein con- 
tributes supplies another reason. Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg stands on the eve of an internal struggle, in 
which the Bismarckian tradition is involved with the 
supremacy of the Prussian squirearchy. The Reichstag 
of a year hence will differ as much from the Reichstag of 
to-day, as the House of Commons which “C.-B.” led 
differed from the House on which Mr. Chamberlain 
impressed his personality at the khaki election. The 
Chancellor’s reply must be read in part as an electioneer- 
ing tract. It is an appeal to Imperialism and Militarism 
as a factor at the polls, and it is an appeal which certainly 
will fail. It would be a mistake to base hasty hopes on 
the new Reichstag. It will present an almost insoluble 
problem in management and bargaining to Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg or his successor. But it is well to 
remember that when democratic parties barter it is on 
internal demands that they must first insist. They will 
extort concessions over tariffs and taxes and the franchise 
long before they succeed in controlling foreign policy. 
But on a certain tendency we may reckon. The Navy 
programme will be allowed to lapse into the slackened 
building which the law contemplates. A blank refusal 
to discuss arbitration or disarmament will no longer be 
probable. But, indeed, the Chancellor has failed to carry 
even the present Reichstag with him. Two days after 
his non possumus speech, it passed a resolution to the 
effect that should another Power bring forward any 
proposal for equal and simultaneous disarmament, the 
German Government ought to enter into a discussion of 
it. The obstacle to an arrangement is not the German 
nation, but the Prussian governing class. Its days are 
numbered, and when at length it falls, it will be in a 
very different strain that the leader of a German Parlia- 
ment will answer an invitation to enter the league of 
permanent peace. 





COMING PERILS OF DEMOCRACY. 


We have always been open to the argument that the 
passage of the Parliament Bill may be the prelude, not 
to a revolutionary period in our politics, but to a 
slowly moving and even a conservative stage. The 
general tendencies of democracy will, probably, avert 
that result, but an adroit handling of the Act by a 
Tory strategist in the Lords, working in close 
association with his colleagues in the Commons, might 
well produce a sharp temporary set-back to Liberalism. 
The Bill does not really equalise the chances of 
Liberalism and Conservatism even for one Parliament. 
It fertilizes about half its life; the rest will 
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remain comparatively sterile. And as Professor Mor- 
gan points out in the ‘ Westminster Gazette,’ while 
it weakens the powers of the Lords in respect of con- 
stitutional custom, it fortifies them in respect of right. 
Under the present system, the Lords might at amy 
moment have wrecked a Liberal Government which 
displeased them, and if, until the fatal period of 1906 
to 1909, they refrained from this use of their authority, 
it was because their wiser leaders felt the moral force 
of the peers to be so weak, and the consequence of 
But the 


abusing their nominal strength so serious. 


Lords may feel no such reserves under the Par- 
liament Act. What a Radical Government and 
House of Commons give them, they may well 
hold themselves free to take. Nor are their 


new powers unsubstantial. In ordinary legislation 
they will be able to hold to ransom Bills that the Govern- 
ment are anxious to pass quickly, and in the process of 
negotiation the party which is most eager for settlement 
—and that will be the Ministry—may well come off 
second best. 
prolonged than in the days when the Commons were 
merely sending up Bills to fall under the executioner’s 
axe. 


Closure will be less easy, and debate more 


It is a more serious consideration still that the 
Lords may be able to compass the mutilation or the 
delay of Bills which are incidentally and in a secondary 
sense Money Bills. It is therefore conceivable that, as 
Professor Morgan suggests, the Parliament Act may be 
succeeded by a series of stubborn encounters between 
a Liberal House of Commons and a Tory House of Lords, 
in which the former may have to open a wide area of 
legislation to compromise. Such a conflict could have 
only one end; but while it was raging, a Liberal 
Executive, and the more moderate part of that Execu- 
tive, might gain powers at the expense of Radicalism in 
the Commons, and of the general democratic movement. 

For these reasons nothing can be more short-sighted 
than the average Conservative assumption that all will 
be over when the Parliament Bill becomes law. All 
will not be over; we shall have to consider what are 
the new political forces that the Bill will call into exis- 
tence, and where their balance will lie. A formally 
weakened, but still a strong and probably restive and self- 
assertive, House of Lords will be one of them. A more 
And though the 
representative idea will be immediately strengthened, 
and should advance to further victories, a Liberal House 


powerful Executive will be another. 


of Commons may, for the moment, find the final shap- 
Part 
of such control may pass to the Executive, part also to 
the permanent officials. 


ing of legislation somewhat withdrawn from it. 


Their influence will be power- 
ful in the work of negotiation, of bandying amendments 
between the two Houses. Thus, in the present organi- 
sation of the House of Commons, a large sphere of 
semi-public, almost underground, work may be assigned 


to the bureaucracy. 


THE NATION. 





Here, we think, is a definite and growing danger | 


of democracy. The bureaucratic machinery, like the 
Fleet, is always being scrapped and enlarged, and the 
State is always calling for new services at its hands. 
A Liberal Government, which is active, adds to it more 


than a Tory administration, which is sluggish. And there 


| of 
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is much in its character and its later development which 
menaces popular government. Its main tendency in an 
old country like ours is necessarily to produce a ‘‘ govern- 
A close network of traditions, associations, 
formal friendships, keeps Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the intellectual and still more the moral standards and 


ing class.”’ 


tests of Oxford and Cambridge, as the main feeders of 
this class. Such a system has its advantages. It sup- 
plies a high and steady standard of character, manners, 
and public duty. It establishes a kind of High School 
of Merit for the upper and upper-middle classes. But 
it cannot make for efficiency. It is not well that the 
examinations for the Home and Indian Civil Services 
should be mere variants of the final schools of these 
Universities. Few, indeed, realise how limited is the 
nation’s call on its governing and administrative talent 
outside the magic circle of the two old and unreformed 
English Universities. 

“Of the 514 successful candidates for the Class I. 
Clerkships (says Professor Lowell in his ‘“ Government 
of England ”’) the Indian Civil Service and the Eastern 
Cadets, from 1896 to 1900 inclusive, 262 had studied at 
Oxford, 148 at Cambridge, 83 at other Universities in 
the United Kingdom, 7 in Colonial and Indian univer- 
sities, and 14 in no university at all. The proportion 
from Oxford and Cambridge in the Class I. Clerkships 
alone would be somewhat larger still. The later reports 
of the Civil Service Commission show that these pro- 
portions have not been very much changed.” 

Not only are they not diminished ; we imagine that 
they must have increased to the advantage of the Uni- 
versity system. For, while promotion from the Second 
to the First Division of Civil Service clerks is slow and 
rare, the method of examination is being increasingly 
qualified, both by “ selection ’’ from a limited number of 
examinees and by a direct revival of patronage. This 
is no Napoleonic system adapted to British needs. 
Much of it is merely the old class favoritism writ large. 
And that, in its turn, is the ruin of an efficient Civil 
Service. If merit and experience are pushed aside by 
the thrusting in of young University men into adminis- 
trative which they have had 

and by their rapid 
of the older staff, 
revolt and disorganisation. 


posts for no sort 


of preparation, 
the heads 


widespread 


promotion 


over there will 


be There 
is a double evil in such a method. The nation is 
slowly training itself; slowly rising out of the almost 
What a 


barrier to the national genius, what an abuse of 


formless mass of nineteenth-century Britain. 


education, if the pupils of our elementary and secondary 
schools see this new castle of privilege rising before their 
And what can be the character of this “ selected ”’ 
bureaucracy, imposed on the older and more closely tested 
service? It can be no willing instrument of Liberalism. Let 


eyes! 


the political head of a Department do as much to popu- 
larise education as we readily believe Mr. Runciman has 


done. He will find not one but a dozen Morants pre- 


pared to stultify his work when the next Conservative 


Administration comes in. Even if the permanent heads 


offices were ever so good, they should not 


| have such a power of patronage as the Secretary has 


wielded in the notorious case of the Education Office. 
We do not make a fetich of examinations, and we 
know that Ministers must reserve to themselves a 
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certain power of free appointment. But we prefer 
an intellectual test, however imperfect, to a vague 
character test, especially when the latter is given over to 
the almost unfettered control of a chief of Depart- 
ment. Able men may come through such a system ; but 
many unfit men may come too, and through it, also, a 
mass of doubtful motives and methods may creep in and 
saturate the public service. Its promoters may label it 
We prefer the good old Anglo-Saxon 
synonym of Jobs. 

Our readers will observe that the moral of these 
reflections is by no means that the party system is open 
to thetaint of “ corruption ’’ which Lord Hugh Cecil inso- 
lently assigned to the House of Commons. On the con- 
trary, patronage is in this country naturally and historic- 
ally associated with the enfeeblement of party. We 
should like to see not less but more “ policy ’’ in the great 
Departments. And for a supervising authority we 
should look to a revival and extension of the power of 


“ efficiency.” 





the House of Commons. All the changes we contemplate | 


We do 
not want to see reaction, beaten in the open field, retreat 


seem to call for such a counter-balancing force. 


to the Services, and thence levy war on democracy. 





THE POLITICS OF’ CONSCRIPTION. 

In Tuesday’s debate on Conscription Lord Haldane well 
said that the true commander of the forces of the country 
was not the soldier or the sailor, but the Foreign 
Secretary. 
agitation of Lord Roberts and the National Service 
League. No one can read either the speech with which 
Lord Roberts introduced his motion on Tuesday, or the 
book on Conscription which he published a week ago, 
without seeing that the arguments for this revolution in 
our policy are not military at all, but political ; and that 
Lord Roberts, in bringing them forward, speaks not out 
of the fulness of his military experience, but as an 
interloper in the department of Foreign and Colonial 
policy, of which he probably knows less than most men. 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s “ Compulsory Service”’ is a serious 
argument against Conscription on military grounds; 
Lord Roberts’s reply, ‘‘ Facts and Fallacies,” is really 
a political pamphlet under a thin military disguise. 
The military argument against Conscription for this 
country, stated in its broadest form, is that it would 
ruin recruiting for the Regular Army. We must have 
a professional Army to garrison India and the Imperial 
stations abroad and to do the miscellaneous work of 
Empire, and the most thorough-going economist cannot 
conceive of reducing its numbers below a quarter of a 
million men. 
for home defence with a voluntary professional army of 
anything like that size. The Colonial Army of France 
numbers only 56,000, of whom 28,000 serve in France, 
and the force is not popular. Germany’s foreign army 

Holland has both con- 
scription for home defence and a voluntary professional 


numbers only a few thousands. 


army for service in the colonies, and her example will 
serve to illustrate the difficulties in which an attempt 
to combine the two systems would land this country. The 
garrison in the East Indies is about 36,000 strong, of 


whom 13,500 are recruited in the Netherlands. It is a 


No nation has ever combined Conscription 


It was a singularly just criticism of the | 





long service army of twelve years, with a power of 
extension to twenty years, so that at the outside 1,200 
recruits are needed every year. Our population is seven 
times that of the Netherlands. Thus the Dutch example, 
which has been quoted by the conscriptionists as an 
argument in their favor, would seem to promise us 
8,400 recruits every year. We need 35,000, so that we 
should be more than 26,000 men short every year. The 
two systems which Lord Roberts wishes to combine are 
oil and vinegar, which will not mix. The first effect of 
conscription for home service would be to make it 
impossible to provide drafts for foreign service, or to 
carry on the everyday business of the Empire. The 
shortage of recruits would have to be met by an enormous 
increase of pay; and the Army Estimates, which are 
stationary at present, would go bounding up after those 
for the Navy. 

When we turn to ask what compensation the 
conscriptionists offer for this threatened breakdown of 
the Imperial system, perplexity is only increased. We 
are promised a Home Defence Army of from 320,000 to 
400,000 men trained for four months to resist a possible 
invasion. Lord Haldane promises us 300,000 voluntary 
Territorials, who may be called up for continuous train- 
ing as soon as serious national danger threatens, and 
will not be left unsupported by Regular troops until they 
have been embodied for a considerable time, at any rate ; 
and he declared on Tuesday that they would be a better 
military force than the 400,000 four-months conscripts. 
All military experience supports his view. Captain 
F. N. Maude, in his essay “ Voluntary v. Compulsory 
Service,” is at some pains to make an estimate of the 
comparative value of voluntary and conscript soldiers 
under the same conditions of training, and he reaches 
the conclusion, for which he adduces some remarkable 
evidence, that every conscript army must be prepared 
to drag about with it thirty to forty per cent. of men 
who cannot be induced to fight under any conditions 
whatever. If this calculation be sound, our 300,000 
Territorials would, after, say, three months’ training— 
they know the elements before embodiment—at least 
be equal in military value to the 400,000 conscripts 
which the National Service League would give us. The 
case of the conscriptionists, then, would seem to 
reduce itself to this, that we are to bring the whole 
machinery of Imperial police to a standstill, and to send 
up the cost of the Regular Army by untold millions, in 
order to provide ourselves with a conscript army for 
home defence of barely equal value to the existing 


| Territorial force after three months’ embodiment. 


How come the conscriptionists to advocate a pro- 
position so paradoxical? The wording of Lord Roberts’s 
motion on Tuesday betrays an uneasy sense that he is 
proposing a complete break with the continuous military 
traditions of the country. It pleads in excuse “ altered 
But surely they have altered 
Her geographical position made France a 
much more serious enemy at sea than Germany. In the 
Channel and the Mediterranean she could operate on 
what the strategists call interior lines, and the danger 
of our Channel and Mediterranean squadrons being 
defeated in detail used to be a frequent topic of naval 


strategical conditions.’’ 
in our favor. 
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discussion fifteen years ago. As against Germany, this 
advantage is ours, as everyone who has studied the 
strategy of the North Sea knows. Moreover, the progress 
of mechanical invention—steam, wireless telegraphy, 
mines, and torpedo boats—as Lord Haldane pointed out, 
has added many guarantees against surprise, and greatly 
strengthened the power of defence against invasion. 
Altered strategical conditions no more explain the 
agitation for conscription than the requirements of home 
defence. The true explanation is political, not military. 
These debates and books on Conscription are the 
wreckage of the Imperialism of ten years ago. The chief 
interest of “ Facts and Fallacies’’ is that it makes this 
abundantly clear. 

There is hardly any limit to the demands which the 
writer of the longest essay in the book makes upon the 
Army. He insists that the “ two-enemy standard ”’ applies 
to the military as well as the naval problem. He treats the 
United States as a possible enemy, and is haunted by fear 
of a war for the defence of Canada’s four-thousand-mile 
land frontier. But his chief anxiety is for the mainten- 
ance of the balance of power in Europe. ‘‘ The question 
is, can we supply France with a force strong enough to 
redress her numerical weakness and sustain the left 
flank of her defence? In other words, can we supply at 
least 300,000 men? And, what in a Continental war is 
no less material, can we put them in the field in Belgium 
within a fortnight of the declaration of war? We 
Here at last is 
an intelligible motive of the agitation for conscription. 


obviously can do nothing of the kind.” 


It is not the requirements of home defence, or the pro- 
tection of our possessions in India and elsewhere, that are 
the mainspring of the agitation. It is a conception of 
foreign policy, and the use of our military power in the 
affairs of Europe, that we had hoped was extinguished. 
It cannot be too clearly understood that while the 
voluntary system is at once the cheapest and the best 
suited to home and Imperial defence, it will not enable 
us to play a decisive military réle in the Continent of 
Europe against the vast armies raised by conscription. 
If we are thinking of playing that part, we may be as 
eloquent as we will on the dangers of conscription, but it 
will come; if we repudiate it, we deal a vital blow to the 
one argument for conscription that has any validity at 
all. The repudiation should come, and soon. 





THE NEXT MOVE IN AMERICA. 


THE new Session, opening this week at Washington, 
shows an exceptionally tortuous play of politics. On 
the face of things, the passage of the Reciprocity Bill 
in a Session summoned for this object might appear an 
easy matter. The majorities of both parties in the new 
House of Representatives are admittedly favorable, 
while the insurgent Republicans in the Senate are 
sufficient in number to defeat future obstruction in 
that citadel of high Protection. 
dent Taft 
accorded by popular opinion throughout the country 
to the proposed arrangement with Canada. Yet the 
career of Reciprocity seems likely to be far from smooth. 


In his message, Presi- 
justly dwelt upon the hearty welcome 








In order to understand the situation we must bear in 
mind that though public opinion in America may be 
stirred to enthusiasm by the new approach both to 
Canada and to Great Britain, the politicians assembled 
in Congress are chiefly concerned with the prospect of 
next year’s Presidential conflict. They will naturally 
view Canadian Reciprocity, as also the proposed Arbi- 
tration Treaty with Great Britain, as moves in the 
great Presidential game. Now that Mr. Roosevelt's 
candidature is no longer deemed possible, the re-nomina- 
tion of Mr. Taft by the Republican Convention is very 
probable. It is, therefore, important to the Democrats 
that Mr. Taft shall not cover the failure of the early 
part of his administration by two conspicuous and 
popular successes in the realm of foreign policy. As 
the election drew nearer, the popular enthusiasm aroused 
by these important and sensational achievements would 
go far to heal the breach in the Republican party, and 
to inspire that confidence which makes for victory. By 
his endorsement of the reactionary Payne Tariff Mr. 
Taft grievously offended the Progressive wing of his 
party. By his advocacy of the Elkins Law, enhancing 
the control of the Inter-State 
mission railroads, he 


Commerce Com- 
offended 
But these wounds are capable of 


over the equally 
the Conservatives. 
being healed when the traditional appeal to party disci- 
pline is made in front of the advancing enemy. It is 
indeed doubtful whether the Democrats dare go 80 
But in 
passing it they may do their best to embarrass Mr. Taft 
and to divide the Republican Party, by enlarging the 
measure so as to incorporate a vigorous assault upon the 


far as to endanger Reciprocity with Canada. 


protective policy. 
set aside the McCall Bill, embodying the proposal of the 
President, in favor of a broader measure of their own 


In pursuit of this object they have 


which, it is believed, may add to the provisions for free 
admission of foods and materials clauses lowering the 
schedules of the tariff on textiles and other manufactured 
goods. Either by this method, or by an alternative sugges- 
tion of a provisional scheme of Tariff Reform, reducing 
rates on manufactures, it is proposed to force the Senate 
into burking the Reciprocity Bill. But quite apart from 
this play of party jealousy, it is essential that the Presi- 
dent shall not be allowed to confine the extra Session to 
his own measure. The Democrats, triumphant at last 
November’s polls, must press a vigorous constructive 
policy, making full use of their control of the House and 
For they, too, 
are rent by ‘deep fissures, which they must do their best 


of the divisions of the Republican Party. 


to heal or to conceal before the struggle of next year. 
Though, therefore, it is admitted that a complete measure 
of Tariff Reform cannot be proposed until the change of 
popular sentiment has had time to impress itself more 
fully on the composition of the Senate, an interim measure 
of moderate relief, forced through the Senate by insurgent 
Republican votes, would both damage the Republican 
machine and afford to the electorate a foretaste of the 
fuller reform to which the Democrats will pledge them- 
selves as the first-fruits of a victory in the Presidential 
election. To the same end are directed the two other 
measures of immediate prominence in the Democratic pro- 
gramme—the passage of a Constitutional amendment for 
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the direct election of Senators, and the admission of New 
Mexico and Arizona into the Constitutional position of 
Statehood. 

Between these party shifts and tactics, however, 
great forces are astir which may upset the calculations 
of the astutest managers. A shrewd observer pointed 
out that ‘‘ the vote of the country last November was 
more a manifestation of lack of confidence in the Repub- 
licans than a certificate of unquestioning confidence in 
the Democrats.’’ In fact, it has long been obvious that 
the same logic of politics which has been producing a 
movement of Republican insurgency, favorable to tariff 
reduction, and opposed to trust-domination, has also pro- 
duced a Conservative Democracy, rallying in defence of 
property and privilege, and ready, when the opportunity 
is ripe, to join hands with the old Republican Guard in 
opposing the policies of which Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Bryan have been chief spokesmen. On both sides the 
strain in party allegiance is felt more severely every 
year, and disaffection visibly embarrasses each new cam- 
paign. Of late, the talk of breakage and of realignment 
along lines more representative of Conservatism and pro- 
perty, on the one hand, and Radicalism and Labor on 
the other, has been even louder and more incessant. But 
nothing is likely to come of it until Radical leaders arise 
with a clearer and bolder conception of constructive 
The Ameri- 
can people not only feel but understand their grievances. 
They are aware that Tariff laws and other unjust 
privileges have fastened on their necks great corpora- 
tions, rack-renting them in the prices of their food and 
clothing, their travel, and other necessaries of life, 
and depriving them of share of the 
enormous resources of their country. They know that 
these industrial potentates control the political machi- 
nery, legislative, executive, judicial, and that their an- 
tiquated Constitution precludes effective increase of the 
powers of the Federal Government in order to redress 
these grievances. But they have not yet developed any 
policy of effective remedies for such deep-seated evils. 
There is nothing between the trivial attempts at ‘‘ trust- 


>? 


policy than Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Bryan. 


any fair 


busting,’’ railroad-control, and tariff-reform, whose in- 
efficacy has been sufficiently exposed, and vague general 
schemes of revolutionary Socialism, which have no grip 
upon the American mind or upon the reality of the 
situation. Whether the stirrings of democracy may 
bring to the front a large-minded statesman, such as 
some detect in Mr. Woodrow Wilson, whom an ingenious 
calculator of electoral chances nominates as the “‘ in- 
evitable ’’ candidate of the Democratic Party next year, 
no man can tell. But never since the year when Lin- 
coln was hoisted from comparative obscurity into the 
White House has the need of a ‘‘ heaven-sent’’ states- 
man been so urgent as at the present juncture. For 
whilst the nation is seething with social and economic 
problems clamorous for settlement, its governors, break- 
ing away from the old traditions of security, have plunged 
her into the turmoil and peril of a new career of empiric 
world-politics, equipping her with a huge Navy, and 
expending vast sums on the Panama Canal, which will 
plunge her into the full struggle for commercial and 
perhaps political supremacy in the Pacific. 


! 





Lite and Letters. 


THE EMPIRE OF OIL. 


Ir is not without significance that the two articles of 
commerce which have recently held the first position in 
the public mind, oil and rubber, should also hold the 
record for sensationalism in the modern romance of 
trade. The misdeeds which redden the career of rubber 
in Africa and Mexico have, in large part at any rate, 
been laid bare to the public eye. The story of the 
great Oil Trust of America has been told perhaps in 
more intimate detail than that of any other business 
enterprise, and Mr. Lowes Dickinson made it the 
obvious subject of his powerful play, ‘“ Business.’ 
But the very intricacy of its tortuous and criminal 
career has served in some measure as a protective 
cloak. Some of the more sensational charges have 
sounded so incredible as to be discounted heavily 
by sober-minded persons, while other incidents have 
demanded for their appreciation a more exact under- 
standing of business methods than most readers possess. 
But to those who desire to know what modern business 
at its very worst may mean, we commend a perusal 
of “ The Great Oil Octopus’’ (Fisher Unwin), repub- 
lishing a series of articles which recently appeared in 
“Truth.” Most of the material, here presented in port- 
able shape, has been already made public in Henry D. 
Lloyd’s “ Wealth against Commonwealth,’’ and in the 
more erudite “ History of the Standard Oil Trust,’’ by 
Miss Tarbell. Drawn chiefly from records of the Law 
Courts, and other public documents, its accuracy is 
unimpeachable. The Oil Kings are far too astute to 
court more publicity than has fallen to their lot. 

This in the main is the story. Oil came on 
in a rush in the ’sixties and early ‘seventies. The 
valleys of Pennsylvania suddenly blossomed with 
busy towns and oil fields. Wells were sunk, re 
fineries sprang up, hundreds of business men were on 
their way to fortunes, and high wages brought pros- 
perity to whole communities. It was an age of enter- 
prise and speculation. Upon a brief era of this pros- 
perity collapse supervened, and out of the ruin emerged 
one little group of oilmen rapidly forging to the front, 
and absorbing more and more of the profitable business. 
The organising mind was that of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller who, starting in Cleveland first as a book-keeper 
and small partner in a country store, soon plunged 
into the oil business as a small refiner and merchant. 
He was not a discoverer or an inventor. He “ struck” 
no oil, methods of refining owed nothing to him, the 
pipe line, tank-car, and other improvements which have 
helped to build the fortune of the Company were all 
due to outsiders. His was the business mind without 
fear or scruple. Corrupt and illegal bargains with railway 
officials were the foundations of success. Starting in a 
comparatively small way as shippers of oil, the company 
induced the freight managers of all the railroads passing 
through the oil regions to cheat their shareholders by 
a system of rebates and other discriminative methods. 
The South Improvement Company, their early name, 
was to pay the same freight-rates as their competitors, 
but there was to be a secret rebate upon all the traffic 
done by the Company or its competitors, which was to 
be divided between the conniving officials and the 
Company. This rebate with other modes of discrimina- 
tion and “terminal facilities ’’ were simply bludgeons 
with which Mr. Rockefeller and his confederates struck 
down their competitors or forced them to sell their 
businesses to the South Improvement Company for 
stock or cash at the latter’s valuation. 

By 1872 Mr. Rockefeller had succeeded in bringing 
four-fifths of the refining firms into a National Refiners’ 
Association, with himself as President. This organisa- 
tion lasted long enough to break the Oil Producers’ 
Union, and then collapsed, leaving Mr. Rockefeller free 
to carry out his more durable project, the formation of 
the Standard Oil Trust, in 1874. Under the pressure 
of the rebate and the discriminating rates, competing re- 
finers were forced one by one into selling themselves to 
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the Standard Oil Company for Stock in that Company, 
retaining in many instances the semblance of indepen- 
dence in order to deceive the public. Such was the 
nucleus of this first and most powerful of American 
Trusts, which for a whole generation has held a virtual 
monopoly in the United States of an article that is 
almost a necessary of life, and has of recent years 
stretched out its tentacles into the remotest villages of 
the civilised and uncivilised earth. Beyond all doubt 
the largest and most profitable business in the world, its 
central company has settled its legal home in the com- 
placent State of New Jersey. This company controls 
nine other refining companies in various States, a group 
of lubricating oil companies, crude oil producing com- 
panies, pipeline and tank-car companies, natural gas 
companies, and a large number of commercial com- 
panies in the United States and abroad. 

The supreme interest in this history consists in the 
fact that it furnishes the most complete and varied 
refutation of the maxim that “ Honesty is the best 
policy.’’ At every step in its successful career the 
Standard Oil Company has shown an utter disregard 
for legal obligations, private honor, and the public 
interest. Summoned before Commissions or the Law 
Courts, its principals have persistently refused to answer, 
or have falsified the facts, uttering direct lies in the 
witness-box whenever it was necessary. The famous 
Archbold letters, published three years ago, convict them 
of paying hard cash to senators to defeat anti-trust 
legislation, and of bringing influence to bear on high 
politicians for the appointment of Judges and Attorney- 
Generals favorable to the oil interests. That a great 
business man could be found writing to the Governor 
of a great State in the following terms to urge an 
appointment to the Supreme Court Bench is a really 
amazing glimpse into the relations between business and 
politics in America: 


‘““My dear Governor,—I am sure you will pardon any 
seeming presumption on my part in writing you on a subject in 
which, both personally and on behalf of my Company, I am 
greatly interested. It is to urge the appointment, if at all 
consistent, of Judge Morrison, of McKean, to the Supreme 
Court Bench, vice Mitchell, deceased. Judge Morrison’s char- 
acter for ability and integrity needs no words at my hands, but 
aside from these great considerations, his familiarity with all 
that pertains to the great industries of oil and gas, in the im- 
portent relations they bear to the interests of the Western part 
of the State, makes him especially desirable as a member of 
the Court from that section.” 


To such business men nothing comes amiss. The 
pages of their history are strewn with attempted or 
successful bribing of employees in rival firms, of in- 
spectors, law officers, with espionage and threats to ruin 
purchasers of competing oil. The famous charge of 
incitement to the blowing up of a rival refinery, for 
which their agents were condemned, is once more re-told, 
and we have the whole complicated story of the complete 
failure of the forces of law and order to compel obedience 
to the law, or to punish infractions, ending with the 
formal infliction of the five million dollars fine four years 
ago. The Standard Oil Company is above law and 
morality. As it can defy the law, so it can square the 
forces of morality. This can be done through the 
Churches. For Mr. Rockefeller is described as “an 
excellent Baptist,’’ and he has applied to religion his 
clean-cut business principles. “ According as you put 
something into the Church or the Sunday-school work, 
the greater will be your dividends of salvation.’’ Not 
without reason has the Standard Oil Trust been 
described as “ evangelical at one end, explosive at the 
other.’’ 

“Yes, such are the ethics of business and of 
politics in America,’’ is the complacent comment of the 
British reader. He had, however, best reserve his judg- 
ment until he has read the concluding chapter, which 
seeks to probe the mystery of the ‘‘ low-flash point ’”’ 
still retained for standard oil sold in this country. A 
Select Committee, which sat upon this question twelve 
years ago, taking the evidence of such scientific 
authorities as Lord Kelvin, Sir H. Roscoe, and 
Professor Ramsay, reported in favor of raising the flash- 
point, in view of the great growth of accidents. But 





when the Flash-point Bill came up for second reading 
in 1899, it was rejected ‘‘ on the pledge of Mr. Collings, 
then representing the Home Office, that the Government 
would deal with the whole subject of the storage of 
petroleum and of lamp accidents.’’ But nothing has ever 
yet been done, and as Professor Silvanus P. Thompson 
has recently remarked, “ The scandal of the free sale 
of dangerous low-flash oil continues.’’ One way or 
another, the Standard Oil Company seems to get its 
way here as in America, and careful students of such 
evidence as is available will probably conclude that it 
does so by employing the same methods. Indeed, as 
we follow the tortuous career of this protean monster 
in India, Germany, France or Sweden, we find it ap- 
pearing in diverse shapes, with various protective titles, 
but always operating with the same audacity and 
cunning upon the same weakness of business men and 
politicians. Take Sweden, for example. “In the 
beginning of September, 1909, Mr. Stendahl’s report 
was issued, which proves by an abundance of sensational 
and, at times, amusing evidence that the so-called 
Swedish Vacuum Oil Company is identical with that of 
Rochester, U.S.A., that it has evaded Swedish taxation, 
fraudulently rebranded cheaper as dearer oils, and, by a 
very curiously concealed system of bribery, induced en- 
gineers of the Royal Navy to diminish the effectiveness 
of their service.”’ 

Will the Trust establish a world-monopoly? This 
issue remains to be fought out. With the rapidly ex- 
panding uses of oil, new profitable sources of supply in 
several countries have been opened up. It is no longer 
a question of dividing the market with the produce of 
the Baku wells. In Galicia, Roumania, and elsewhere, 
vast new sources have been tapped, and a stout resistance 
has been offered to the American invader. Two power- 
ful combinations have been formed, the European and 
the Asiatic Petroleum Unions, possessing capital of a 
magnitude fitted for the world-combat which is even 
now in course of being fought out. What will be the 
issue of the conflict between these commercial monsters 
struggling for the mastery of continents remains to be 
seen. It is difficult to see what protection the oil-using 
public can procure against a peace which shall either 
apportion the oil empire between two or three gigantic 
companies, working by agreement, or shall enable the 
great boa-constrictor of America to effect unity by swal- 
lowing its rival monsters. 





*“ BUSINESS AND BOSOMS.”’ 


‘*Too quick despairer!’’ we might cry to Lord Rose- 
bery, as Matthew Arnold cried to the cuckoo. He has 
been lamenting in the House of Lords how small is the 
popular interest displayed in the proposed reduction of 
their powers. For the queer reason that some of them 
were born great and others have had greatness thrust 
upon them, the Lords possess a medieval privilege of 
controlling what most men in the country desire. En- 
cased in the tag-rag of Runnymede’s panoply, they stand 
across the path of life’s advancing army, and because 
the Government, with the politeness of the police direct- 
ing traffic, requests them to ‘‘ pass away,’’ Lord Rose- 
bery shudders at the prospect of revolution lowering 
before us. There it hangs, ‘‘ a looming bastion fringed 
with fire ’’—the thundercloud of change, bodeful of de- 
struction—and the people of this country pay it no 
heed. Regardless of our doom, we little victims play. 
Full himself of apprehensive horror, Lord Rosebery ap- 
peals in his despair to the House of Lords: ‘“‘I am 
astonished,’ he cries, ‘‘ that people outside ’’ (people 
excluded from the far-seeing wisdom of Peers) “ that 
people outside do not see the gravity of the change 
that is taking place—the revolution which the Govern- 
ment are endeavoring to bring about :— 


“‘The daily papers are filled with details of the Corona- 
tion, with football matches, with contests at golf, and a few race 
meetings, perhaps; but I see hardly a word in those massive 
publications which indicates the slightest interest on the part 
of this nation, which is so deeply affected, and likely to be so 
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much more affected in the future, in the great transformation, | 


the great revolution, which is proceeding under their eyes at 
this moment.” 


No wonder Lord Rosebery feels sad. It must be 
unpleasant for a prophet to have his forebodings of 
disaster received with indifference, when disaster is really 
coming, or as good as come. We do not envy the crazy 
prophetess of Troy, or the crazy prophet of Jerusalem’s 
siege, though their prophecy was true, and both were 
justified in the event. But perpetually to forebode 
evil, and year by year to see the indifference justified, 
and not the prophecy, must be a destiny more lamentable 
still. And that has long been Lord Rosebery’s fate, 
whose hope is always too like despair. One wishes he 
had the prudence to smother it, but the joy of doleful 
eloquence repeatedly overcomes him. The thunder- 
cloud, the mountain of gloom ceaselessly obstruct his 
vision ; for him there is always a lion in the path; and, 
without the cloud, the mountain, or the lion, his ora- 
torical powers would lack the opportunity for their finest 
exhibition. If the cloud and the rest of them were not 
there, his eloquence would have to invent them for 
self-preservation. Take this horrid revolution, for in- 
stance. Lord Rosebery complains that in those massive 
publications, the daily papers, he can see hardly a word 
to indicate the slightest interest in the subject. Yet 
in the most massive of them, between the dates of 
March 28th and April 4th inclusive, in those seven 
issues, he might have read six full leading articles express- 
ing the same horrified emotions as his own heart. Hardly 
a word! Why, that massive publication has been pour- 
ing out between 8,000 and 10,000 words a week in its 
leading articles alone, to say nothing of serried columns 
of Parliament reports, letters, and political notes! How 
much more does a prophetic bird of evil want to support 
his credit? 

Yet the position demands our sympathy. We 
should sympathise even with Poe’s tiresome bird of evil 
if, in spite of his croaking repetitions, the ill-starred 
lover had gone on enjoying his supper or preparing for 
his comfortable bed. And that is pretty much what the 
British people do while Lord Rosebery sits unhappy 
above the Second Chamber door. The Parliamentary 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily News’’ has described the 
House of Commons as pervaded by “‘ an atmosphere of 
sleep ’’ during the debates on the Parliament Bill. If 
our representatives sleep on their benches, we are not 
going to lie shaking in our beds with horror at the ap- 
proaching revolution, or refuse our daily sustenance 
because a lord may not in future have a born right to 
lord it over us. We pity Lord Rosebery in his woeful 
foreboding, but we confess to other interests. He com- 
plains that the papers “‘ are filled with details of the 
Coronation, with football matches, with contests at golf, 
and a few race meetings perhaps.’’ There is something 
touching in that apologetic ‘‘ perhaps,’’ coming from the 
Derby-winning Prime Minister; but we admit such 
interests must appear trivial to one in whose ears the 
crack of doom has repeatedly sounded. All prophets 
have charged their compatriots with triviality, and, 
no doubt, the charge was just. Many editors of those 
“massive publications’? have done the same. When 
Mr. Pickwick met the Eatanswill editor at Towcester 
and asked the object of his presence, Mr. Pott replied 
with a calm smile, ‘‘ That object which actuates and 
animates me in all my gigantic labors, sir—my country’s 
good.”” When Mr. Slurk, his Eatanswill rival, dis- 
covered that the landlord of the same inn had never 
heard of him, he groaned: ‘‘ This is gratitude for years 
of labor and study on behalf of the masses.’’ To editors 
who maintained their calling with that sense of dignified 
responsibility, we may suppose that certain items of 
news inserted in their journals to please their readers 
must often have appeared trivial. But, without those 
items, it is possible that the circulation even of a Pott 
and a Slurk would have declined ; though a paper would 
usually be piquant if written by an editor who could 
say to his rival, ‘‘I view you, sir, personally and poli- 
tically, in no other light than as a most unparalleled 
and unmitigated viper! ”’ 


What is it, then, that the public wants? What is 
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it that it prefers to read rather than lamentations over 
Lords? When all the world was young, the present 


| writer went canvassing in Whitechapel for Mr. Murray 


| Macdonald, who was then a candidate for the School 





Board. Expounding Mr. Macdonald’s obvious quali- 
fications to a dock laborer, he made little impression 
until a local canvasser intruded with the question: 
‘* Look here, governor, what do you do on Sunday morn- 
ings? You can’t read yourself, so you get your little 
girl to read to you all the news in the paper—all about 
the murders, and who’s been beating his wife, and which 
of the toffs has got divorced, and all that, don’t you?’”’ 
‘“ Yuss,’’ said the laborer. ‘‘ And you’d like to be able 
to read it all for yourself, wouldn’t you?’’ ‘‘ Yuss.’’ 
“* Well, that’s what Mr. Murray Macdonald wants, same 
as you. That’s what Mr. Murray Macdonald means by 
education. See?’’ ‘‘ Yuss,’’ and the canvassers felt 
they had gained a stalwart supporter. So that is what 
the publie wants in one sphere of the public. It is a 
sphere that never looks at a morning paper, sometimes 
gets the odds from an evening paper in a bar, usually 
employs Sunday’s shining hour with accounts of mur- 
ders, divorce cases, and sport, and does not feel the 
smallest apprehension in regard to the Lords and revo- 
lution. It takes more than a debate on Second Cham- 
bers to make its flesh creep. 

There is another sphere in which the interests are 
wider and more varied. This is the public that perhaps 
Lord Rosebery had in mind—the readers of the publica- 
tions he called massive, though they are always 
skimpy and scrappy. Some readers do really like 
details of the Coronation and football matches. One 
day this week, looking through the papers they chiefly 
read, we found most of the space given to the Morrison 
murder trial, the doings of Royalty, a man who had 
cut his own hair for twenty-two years (as much room 
as for the Parliament Bill), a bear in a sheepfold (half 
as much as for the Army debate in the Lords), Prince 
Olaf’s measles, many columns on Standard Bread, and 
what Lord Plymouth and other celebrities think of it, 
and many columns on the tiaras of peeresses, the ex- 
hibition of which was described as “ an Aladdin’s feast,’’ 
and their value worked out in terms of Rembrandt’s 
“Mill.”’ Here was plenty of confused feeding, and 
evidently it is confused feeding that this public wants. 
For some inscrutable reason they like to gulp down 
item after item of disconnected and _ insignificant 
fact. They have the same cast of mind as the ladies of 
a quieter age who used to read the Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in the “ Times’’ every morning, and suppose 
they had done their duty by the outer world. They are 
the same who went mad over “ Missing Words”’ and 
“ Limericks.’’ Those were subjects of comparative in- 
terest, and even of profit, beside the facts about the 
man who cuts his own hair, or the bear in the sheep- 
fold, but there is no fathoming the inane into which 
the very dreariest pieces of barren information may be 
poured with welcome. Once upon a time some lifelong 
denizen of Colney Hatch worked out a comparison 
between the number of words in the Bible and the 
number of acres in England. There are more of one 
than of the other; we forget which. But if we only 
knew, we could sell the knowledge again. For that is 
one of the pieces of information that this public always 
wants, and what the public wants it will pay for. 

Perhaps Lord Rosebery despairs too quickly be- 
cause he supposes that people who enjoy this kind of 
news ought by nature to feel the highest concern about 
constitutional problems. He is entirely mistaken. The 
great majority of the nation has seldom had the leisure 
or the interest to care much about the constitution. 
Even during the civil wars, we are told that most 
of the people watched the armies going to and fro, but 
did not trouble themselves much unless their own goods 
and cattle were interfered with. Very few are ever 
able to risk the daily bread, and so long as the evening 
meal is safe, a revolution more or less does not much 
matter. English people have always been fonder of 
sport than of theories, and to adapt the well-worn 
Baconian phrase, a racehorse or a football is a 
thing that comes home to many men’s business and most 
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men’s bosoms. “Golly! What a paper! ’’ said Steven- 
son’s sportsman when he put down the “ Atheneum,” 
and he would have said the same after an article on the 
constitutional crisis. Would twenty thousand pay a 
shilling to hear a debate in the House? A hundred 
thousand would pay to see a football match, if they 
could get in. Even in wartime, sport remains supreme. 
“A British Disaster,’’ said the broadsides during the 
black week of the Boer War, but they referred to the 
loss of a game by our cricket eleven in Australia. 

There is, besides, the increasing number of those 
who read the papers simply to occupy or deaden the 
brain—read, as other people drink, to find the quickest 
way out of their world. What they read does not much 
concern them, provided it is “printed matter.” To 
them, reading has a soothing effect, like playing with 
strings of beads to a Turk, or the sound of water pouring 
through a sieve. No one would make light of such a 
service. Last week we quoted Herbert Spencer’s answer 
to the lady who asked him why he ate strawberry jam 
at breakfast: “The beneficial effects of happiness on 
mankind,’’ he said, “ have been much under-rated.’’ 
The morning or evening paper in the train has on many 
men the beneficial effect that strawberry jam had on 
Herbert Spencer. Some take too much. There is an 
incurable disease of reading, as of writing; “ legendi 
cacoethes,’’ as well as “ scribendi.’’ But Lord Rosebery 
must not despair of the State because the reader’s straw- 
berry jam is not entirely composed of revolutionary 
panic. “ Panic about revolution! ’’ said Goethe in old 
age; ‘I take a revolution as calmly as a mother takes 
the teething of her seventh child.’’ As far as any 
revolution that can arise from upsetting the House of 
Lords is concerned, the British people is equally calm ; 
and that is to their credit, though their calmness con- 
firms Lord Rosebery in his habitual gloom. 





THE PEARL MERCHANT. 


All the dear familiar marvels 

Old child-hearted singers knew— 
So writes a Canadian poet of our day, and he touches 
here the signal faculty that marks a poet as different 
from other men. He knows the wonder of the com- 
mon thing. The insignificant thing, in Carlyle’s phrase, 
“opens solemn vistas into infinity ’’ ; and, moreover, it is 
no longer a stray or unconnected item, but a member of a 
great brotherhood. 

The creations of the poet do not grow old, nor does 
their plain dress go out of fashion; and their eyes are 
better worth looking at, for from them, if you will speak 
with them, souls look out that have their parent’s 
magical gifts. You are not nearly so tired of them at 
your fiftieth meeting as you were at the first, and you 
feel more and more with each fresh encounter that you 
desire yet better acquaintance with them, and the plain 
dress grows upon you. 

These reflections come specially from thinking of 
Wordsworth’s poetry and the parables in the Gospels. 
When a man is young the former may seem to lack color, 
and the latter may be too familiar to interest, or, 
frankly, the didactic aspect of them may obscure the 
personal. But when the man grows older and reflects 
on the mystery that hangs about the making of a poem 
or a story, and on the subtle relations between experience 
and utterance, and the something that makes the differ- 
ence between one imagination and another, poetry such 
as Wordsworth’s, now perhaps an element of the man’s 
life and one that grows in import, and parables such as 
we know in the Gospels, come to have a new attraction. 
How did they come to be? Questions as to source in 
books or in experience are asked by every student of 
literature ; but where simplicity and power exist side 
by side—so easy to ignore, and yet so powerful to change 
the whole current of a man’s thoughts and tastes and 
judgments—such questions come to be more than abstract 
or academic. In their solution, it is felt, lies more than 
the satisfaction of curiosity. 

Two of the shortest of-all the parables stand side 
by side in the XIIIth of St. Matthew—the Finder of 





Treasure and the Pearl Merchant. They are studies of 
character by one whom his contemporaries quickly re- 
cognised as able to read men—‘ He knew what was in 
man,’’ they said. They present also at least one common 
feature, which is itself characteristic of their author, 
and they are avowedly designed as illustrations of some- 
thing profoundly significant to him. They both bear 
somehow on the Kingdom of Heaven—a phrase much 
used by Jesus, and then dropped as a rule by his fol- 
lowers, or, if not dropped, so translated into another 
dialect as to be transformed almost beyond recognition. 

Something suggests to Jesus an analogy with a 
pair of men who make a great discovery. Their 
cases are different. One of them is in the country, 
digging perhaps, or idling, it may be; and by accident 
he stumbles upon a buried treasure. In case we should 
go off at a tangent and discuss his honesty, which is 
not the real question, let us remember the society in 
which lived the speaker, and his listeners. A land witha 
long history of wars fought on its soil by foreigners, 
Babylon or Assyria with Egypt—Ptolemies with 
Seleucids—changes of sovereignty—one alien dynasty 
after another—no government that a patriot would 
wish to recognise. Lands, and houses, and farms 
changing hands rapidly, and often with little thought of 
title—the country is a sort of no-man’s land. The man 
then stumbles upon treasure, and he thinks neither of 
the Lord of the Manor nor the Imperial Treasury, as an 
Englishman instinctively would, nor of the present 
occupier. He has made a great discovery—‘ and for 
joy thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath and 
buyeth that field.’’ The salient points are a sudden 
and great joy, an instant resolution, a complete sacrifice 
of everything, and a life unexpectedly enriched. 

The other man is more interesting, for there is no 
accident in his case. He is a pearl merchant by pro- 
fession—what the first man was we are not told, so that 
we come nearer to the second, and can almost see him. 
Perhaps we may picture him middle-aged, a trifle worn, 
somewhat silent, and a man of keen eyes. He has 
been in his trade for years, and he is a master at it. He 
has by now that knowledge which years give to a man 
in earnest—a knowledge more like instinct than any- 
thing acquired. There are plenty of illustrations of it— 
Simonides the forger brought MSS. to the Bodleian in 
the middle of the last century, and showed them to 
one of the staff, who took them one by one, opened 
them, studied them, and dated them—ninth, tenth, 
eleventh centuries. The train was well laid, and 
Simonides handed over another. It was not opened at 
all; it was handed back with the words: “ That is nine- 
teenth century.’’ A collector of Greek coins in an 
Asiatic city, who had gathered and made rubbings of 
a hundred thousand and more in the thirty years, once 
explained how he identified a forgery—“ Just by keeping 
it by me and looking at it now and then.’’ It is this 
kind of knowledge our pearl merchant had grown, till 
he hardly examined pearls offered him. Let them be 
laid out on the table, and he saw at a glance which 
he wanted—this, and this, and this—the other, perhaps ; 
he would look at that one—the rest? he shook his 
head and did not look at them. 

One day he is told of a pearl—a good one. Of course 
he is accustomed to this, for all pearls are good when 
they are offered for sale, and he is not excited at all. 
He will come and see it. It is shown him—a glance 
is enough, but he looks at it over and over, then 
asks the price. It is high, but for once he does not 
bargain—he will take it, but he must get some money. 
He goes away and sells his stock—bargaining now per- 
haps, and bargaining hard, but at last the whole lot has 
to go. His wallet is cleared out, but he has the money 
for the one pearl of great price, so much and no more 
perhaps; but it is his, and he is satisfied. There is no 
reference to joy in this case; it is a quieter satisfaction. 
But there is the same instantaneous recognition of 
opportunity, the same resolve, the same sacrifice, the 
same acquisition. 

The two parables begin in the same way—‘ The 
Kingdom of heaven is like.’ In the one case 
grammatically it is like the treasure, in the other like 
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the merchant; so that it is clear that the likeness is 
to be sought in the experience represented as common 
to the two types of men—the recognition of the great 
opportunity, the resolution, the quick sacrifice of all that 
can be sacrificed, and the great gain. The joy of the 
one case is not to be supposed to be wanting in the other. 
Then what is this “ Kingdom of Heaven,’’ which seems 
to be indicated as impressing men with its immense 
worth, for which they will gladly let all go? 

The Kingdom of Heaven is a paraphrase often used 
for the Kingdom of God; then what does Jesus mean 
by the Kingdom of God? It is suggested sometimes 
that kingship comes nearer in our speech of to-day to 
the idea intended, and it fits the sense here. A man, 
suggests Jesus, grasps the conception that God is King— 
that is of itself an experience, and all else is nothing 
to it. For God is not with Jesus an abstract word— 
words are never counters with real people, they mean 
and connote, and what they mean they are—they are 
seen, felt, and experienced as they are used, as is clear 
when one reads great poetry, the utterance of some 
earnest, open, truth-loving nature. To understand the 
parable as intended by Jesus, the term “God’’ must 
become alive for us with all the life and power and love 
that the name implied for Jesus. And then to grasp 
that the Father of Jesus is King—the God of his 
thoughts, Who is moved by the fall of a little bird 
from its nest—the God Who is described in the parables 
of the Lost Sheep and the Lost Son as intimately 
bound up with the least of His little ones—that He 
is King at once of the world and its forces, and a man’s 
own life among them—this experience Jesus compares 
with that of the finder of treasure and the pearl merchant. 
It is worth everything a man has, and more than all. 

It may be noticed how clearly Jesus recognises that 
this experience is reached in different ways. In the 
parables of Seed and Leaven he suggests a natural, 
quiet, and unconscious growth, a story without crisis 
though full of change. The finder of treasure is of 
another type. To him the discovery is a surprise—how 
came Jesus so far into the minds of men as to know 
what a surprise God can be, and what a joyful surprise? 
There the fact is, that to some men the great discovery 
comes when they are thinking of no such thing. It is 
not Jesus’s only picture of the unexpectedness of God, 
for he tells how God suddenly tapped the successful man 


on the shoulder one night, and called him a fool. How- 
ever, here life is flooded with a sudden joy. 
But the pearl merchant is more interesting. Here 


is a man who has lived in the region where he makes 
his discovery; he has (to turn the parable to its pur- 
pose, or one of its purposes) lived and moved in the 
atmosphere of high and true thought; he has lived 
among men and knows whatsoever things are pure and 
lovely, of good report, of help and use; he is no stranger 
to great and inspiring ideas. And one day, in no 
strange way, by no accident, but in the ordinary round 
of his inner life, he comes on something that transcends 
all he has been seeking; he has found the one thing 
that is worth all. There is little surprise about it some- 
how, no wild elation, but nothing is allowed to stand in 
the way of an instant entrance into the great experience. 
The same story as the former two—but with the 
difference that men know between their own lives and 
those of others. 

The general meaning of Jesus is not obscure, but 
one point deserves a little attention, for it illustrates 
his own mind. The pearl merchant has many men 
like him to-day—quiet men who seek truth; sometimes 
one fancies there never was an age in which men (to 
keep up the language of the parable) handled so many 
pearls or pearls so rich; but the man of Jesus’s story 
has a feature not so common, and the treasure-finder 
shares it—the power of instant resolve and decisive 
action. The men seem to be innumerable who wreck their 
lives by holding fast that which is good, when the mo- 
ment demands the sacrifice of the good for the best; it 
is hard to let the gains of a lifetime go for the chance 
of a moment ; the many pearls of a lifelong search for one 
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great experience. No! The great refusal is nct perhaps 
so often made for the sake of what is bad, or definitely 
wrong, as for what is clearly good. That is what makes 
it tragic, if tragedy is the conflict of good with good. 
The rich young ruler, whom Jesus loved as he looked at 
him, is a case in point. To Jesus it is the floundering 
of men, their uncertainty and irresolution, that is hard 
to understand. The men of his parables act straightway 
—clear vision meaning action and joy both in sight 
and act. It was not idly nor only with reference to 
others that he said it is out of the abundance of his 
heart that a man speaketh. 





Short Studies. 


HOTEL PROFILES. 
I.—Tue Ecoist. 


A LITTLE boy, aged about eight, with nearly all his 
front teeth gone, came down early for breakfast this 
morning while I was having mine. He asked me where 
the waiters were, and rang. When one arrived, the 
little boy discovered that he could speak no French. 
However, the waiter said ‘‘Café?’’ and he said ‘‘ One ’’ ; 
but he told me that he also wanted buns. While break- 
fasting, he said to me that he had got up early because 
he was going down into the town that morning by the 
funicular, as his mother was to buy him his Christmas 
present, a silver lever. He said: ‘‘ I hate to be hurried 
for anything. Now, at home, I have to go to school, 
and I get up early so that I shan’t be hurried, but my 
breakfast is always late; so I have too much time before 
breakfast, and nothing to do, and too little time after 
breakfast when I’ve a lot to do.’’ In answer to my 
question, he said gravely that he was going into the Navy. 
He knew the exam. was very stiff, and that if you 
failed at a certain age you were barred out altogether ; 
and he asked me whether I thought it was better to try 
the exam. early with only a little preparation, or to 
leave it late with a long preparation. He thought the 
first course was the best, because you could go in again 
if you failed. I asked him if he didn’t want some jam. 
He said no, because the butter was so good, and if he 
had jam he wouldn’t be able to taste the butter. He 
then rang the bell for more milk, and explained to me 
that he couldn’t drink coffee strong, and the consequence 
was that he had a whole lot of coffee left and no milk 
to drink it with. He said he lived in London, 
and that some shops down in the town were better 
than London shops. By this time a German had de- 
scended. He and I both laughed. But the child stuck 
to his point. We asked here: What shops? He said 
that jerseys and watches were nicer in the town than in 
London. In this he was right, and we had to admit 
it. As a complete résumé, he said that there were 
fewer things in the town than in London, but some of 
the things were nicer. Then he explained to the German 
his early rising, and added an alternative explanation, 
namely, that he had been sent to bed at 6.45, whereas 
7.15 was his legal time. 

Later in the day I asked him if he would come down 
early again to-morrow and have breakfast with me. He 
said: “I don’t know. I shall see.” There was no pose 
in this. Simply a perfect. preoccupation with his own 
interests and welfare. I should say he is absolutely 
egotistic. He aways employs natural direct methods to 
get what he wants and to avoid what he doesn’t want. 

I met him again a few afternoons later on the luge- 
track. He was very solemn. He said he had decided 
not to go in for the single-luge race, as it all depended 


on weight. I said: “ Put stones in your pocket. Eat 
stones for breakfast.’’ 
He laughed slightly and uncertainly. “ You can’t 


eat stones for breakfast,” he said. “I’m getting on fine 


at skating. I can turn round on one leg.” 
“Do you still fall? ’’ (He was notorious for his 
tumbles.) 
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“ Ton.” 

“ How often? ’”’ 

He reflected. Then: “ About twelve times an hour. 

If I skated all day and all night I should fall 
twelve twelves—144, isn’t it?” 

I said it would be twenty-four twelves. 

“Oh! I see—” 

“Two hundred and » 

“ Eighty-eight,’’ he overtook me quickly. “ But I 
didn’t mean that. I meant all day and all night, you 
know—evening. People don’t generally skate all 
through the night, do they?” Pause. “Six from 144 
—138, isn’t it? I’ll say 138, because you’d have to take 
half an hour off for dinner, wouldn’t you?” 

He became silent, discussing seriously within himself 
whether half an hour would suffice for dinner, without 
undue hurrying. 





II.—Tse Bianp WANDERER. 


In the drawing-room to-night an old and solitary, 
but blandly cheerful, female wanderer recounted 
numerous accidents at St. Moritz: legs broken in two 
places, shoulders broken, spines injured; also deaths. 
Further, the danger of catching infectious diseases at 
St. Moritz. ‘ One very large hotel, where everybody had 
influenza,’’ &c. These recitals seemed to give her calm 
and serious pleasure. 

“Do you think this place is good for nerves? ’’ 
she broke out suddenly at me. I told her that in my 
opinion a hot bath and a day in bed would make any 
place good for nerves. ‘“ I mean the nerves of the body,’’ 
she said inscrutably. Then she deviated into a long set 
description of the historic attack of Russian influenza 
which she had had several years ago, and which had kept 
her in bed for three months, since when she had never 
been the same woman. And she seemed to savour with 
placid joy the fact that she had never been the same 
woman. 

Then she flew back to St. Moritz and the prices 
thereof. She said you could get pretty reasonable terms, 
even there, “ provided you didn’t mind going high up.”’ 
Upon my saying that I actually preferred being high up, 
she exclaimed: “I don’t. I’m so afraid of fire. I’m 
always afraid of fire.’’ She said that she had had two 
nephews at Cambridge. The second one took rooms at 
the top of the highest house in Cambridge, and the 
landlord was a drunkard. “ My sister didn’t seem to 
care, but I didn’t know what to do! What could I do? 
Well, I bought him a non-inflammable rope.’’ She 
smiled blandly. 

This allusion to death and inebriety prompted a 
sprightly young Yorkshirewoman, with the county gift 
for yarn-spinning, to tell a tale of something that 
had happened to her cousin, who gave lessons in domes- 
tic economy at a London Board School. A little girl, 
absent for two days, was questioned as to the reason. 

“T couldn’t come.”’ 

“ But why not?’ 

“T was kept . . . Please ’m, my mother’s dead.’’ 

“Well, wouldn’t you be better here at, school? 
When did she die? ”’ 

“Yesterday. I must go back, please. 
to tell you.’’ 

“But why?’”’ 

“Well, ma’am. She’s lying on the table and I have 
to watch her.” 

“Watch her? ”’ 

‘““Yes. Because when father comes home drunk, he 
knocks her off, and I have to put her on again.”’ 

This narration startled even the bridge-players, 
and there were protests of horror. But the philosophic 
wanderer, who had never been the same woman since 
Russian influenza, smiled placidly. 

“‘T knew something really much more awful than 
that,’’ she said. ‘‘ A young woman, well-known to me, 
had charge of a créche of thirty infants, and one day 
she took it into her head to amuse herself by changing 
all their clothes, so that at night they could not be 
identified ; and many of them never were identified! 
She was such a merry girl! 
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and sisters too! She wanted to go into a sisterhood, 
and she did, for a month. But the only thing she did 
there—well, one day she went down into the laundry 
and taught all the laundry-maids to polkah. She was 
such a merry girl!’ 

She smiled with extraordinary simplicity. 

‘In the end,’’ the bland wanderer continued, after 
a little pause, ‘‘ she went to America. America is such 
an odd place! Once I got into a car at Philadelphia 
that had come from New York. The conductor showed 
me my berth. The bed was warm. I partly undressed 
and got into it, and drew the curtain. I was half asleep, 
when I felt a hand feeling me over through the curtain. 
I called out, and a man’s voice said: ‘It’s all right. 
I’m only looking for my stick. I think I must have 
left it in the berth’! Another time a lot of student 
girls were in the same car with me. They all got into 
their beds—or berths or whatever you call it—about 
eight o’clock, wearing fancy jackets, and they sat up and 
ate candy. I was walking up and down, and every time 
I passed they implored me to have candy, and then 
they implored each other to try to persuade me. They 
were mostly named Sadie. At one in the morning they 
ordered iced drinks round. I was obliged to drink 
with them. They tired me out, and then made me drink. 
I don’t know what happened just after that, but I know 
that, at five in the morning, they were all sitting up 
and eating candy. I’ve travelled a good deal in America 
and it’s such an odd place! It was just the place for 
that young woman to go to.” 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 





The Drama. 


[**Dramatic Values.” By C. E. Montague. Methuen. 5s.] 


Mr. MonracueE has the right and full equipment for a 
critic of contemporary drama—a critic of the stamp of 
Hazlitt, or Leigh Hunt, or Lamb, or, in our day, Mr. 
Shaw—in the sense that he possesses powerful interests 
in so many of the subjects which the drama illustrates. 
He is a politician, a fighter, a man of ideas ; and therefore 
the theatre to him must (among other things) bear on 
politics, must present ideas, must be alive and combative. 
Therein he starts with a real advantage over the mere 
theatre-man, dazzlingly furnished with theatre-lore as 
he may be. Our British divorce of the theatre 
from life encourages a certain pseudo-specialism in 
those who write about it. Plays and players are treated on 
the principles which govern judging at a horse-show or a 
Civil Service examination. So many marks are given 
for construction, so many for dialogue, so many more 
for mise-en-scéne. Both authors and authors’ models are 
subject to classification. One piece is said to be “ good 
Barrie ’’; another, “ indifferent Pinero (middle period).” 
The essential artificiality, the inevitable limitations, of 
the dramatic art being insisted on, and very obviously 
reflected in most current contributions to it, a code of 
conventional representation springs into being, and is 
continually enlarged by reference to the methods of 
the approved modern practitioners. To this preference 
for (mostly bad) technique, the attitude of a critic 
who appeals more to ideas than to rules of craftsman- 
ship is a rebuke. Not that Mr. Montague suffers 
from deficiency of technical skill. It would be hard 
to find a more exact observer of the actor’s scheme 
of expression, a more finished and meticulous recorder 
of all its moods and tenses. Take, for example, his 
description of Coquelin’s face, the face which launched, 
like Munden’s, a thousand whimsical fancies, and can 
still be recalled to the delighted imagination of thousands. 


“*Coquelin’s acting was nothing but acting; unfortified by 
any separable thrill or lure of beanty, sex, or intellectual 
ascendancy, his power was simply the sum of the three strict 
elements of great acting—a plastic physical medium, a finished 


technical cunning, and a passion of joy in the thought of 
the character acted. 

“For the first of these, Coquelin’s face was the true comic 
mask; the yoluminous, mobile chin; the long upper lip that 
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at will would let down like a drop curtain or curl back over 
the teeth in every width of smile or grin from Tartuffe’s to a 
yokel’s; the tilted, sensitive nose—it seemed to flick like a 
terrier’s; the eyes, surrounded, as those of some orators are, 
with concentric folds and radiating spokes of working muscle, 
every twitch a unit in a code of symbols waiting for the 
executant purpose to combine and recombine them into rich 
and curious significances; the voice, not sweet, but ringing, 
penetrating, supple, and, at need, megaphonic, or rushing and 
soaring up, rocket-wise, as Mr. Henry James has described it, 
to the hushed dome of the theatre.’’ * 


Or take again this freshly and finely wrought 
analysis of tragic emotion :— 


“Tragedy, in its effect, is a state of an audience’s mind, a 
painless sense of the pressure of somebody’s pain; a sense, too, 
that quickens your wits; you are given a new range of sight, 
such as griefs of your own sometimes bring, but no shock, 
like grief’s, to numb you past using it. Stirred in that way, 
you can understand anything; hints go all lengths with you. 
On this the dramatists count. When a tragic play comes to its 
height they will make speech abruptly elliptic—what might, 
to a mind coming cold to it, seem almost crazily callous, 
bathetic, irrelevant; but, if the right heat be on you, richly ex- 
pressive and, to yourself, flattering—flattering as drawings are 
where a few dots and odd ends of line, charged and flashing 
with glints of a meaning, trust you to fill in nine-tenths for 
yourself; expressive in making the heat of emotion consume, as 
it seems, its own vehicle. Speech itself, you feel, is being 
burnt away, like old letters in a grate, till all you have of it 
is some queer shred or two, quivering in a flame—Macbeth’s 
‘She should have died hereafter,’ or Giovanni’s line, ‘I did 
not know the dead could have such hair.’ ”’ 


This is the measure of the demand made by Mr. 
Montague’s intellectual conscience and sense of style on 
his function as a critic of the stage. They impel him 
to write literature when he deals of the art which 
is the flower and crown of literature. And it is worth 
while noting how, in delicacy of appreciation, a distin- 
guished literary-political critic of our time advances 
beyond the level attained by the more famous of 
his predecessors. Leigh Hunt was not, perhaps, a 
great writer on the drama, but he had breadth and 
shrewdness. Yet he could find no merit of presenta- 
tion in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry V.,’’ largely because it 
dealt with a king, and the Radical Hunt considered that 
the days of kings were over, and that no democratic 
people could even imagine them as the leaders of heroic 
adventure. Mr. Montague is a not less stalwart Radi- 
cal than Hunt, but he cannot so dismiss a glorious 
study of the qualities and essence of martial bravery 
like Shakespeare’s “ Henry V.”’ :— 


“Henry ... stands for his army and country, 
and has to be clothed with enough moral sinews of war to 
make their victory seem inevitable. And sheer fortitude, the 
inmost keep of the fortress of the ‘’stablished soul.’ is ex- 
tremely difficult to represent through speech and gesture. It 
is reticent, contained, and stoical, and reticence, containment, 
stoicism, are all undramatic virtues. Of their nature they 
refuse to abound in saliences and effectivenesses of visible and 
audible expression. And to represent on the stage this simple, 
intense, and inexpressive quality of fortitude raised, in the 
mathematical sense, to a very high power, is as hard as the 
painter’s old problem of painting the sun’s portrait at midday, 
full face. Shakespeare’s plan is to work out Henry’s heroism 
in rather fine detail, passing his metal through one different 
test after another before our eyes, and showing us the succes- 
sive reactions obtained. There are the flout with the tennis- 
balls, the rapid assaying by successive emotions in the scene 
with the traitors, the vicissitudes of war at Harfleur and after 
it, and, finally, the homely but formidable assault of Williams. 
The play is packed with devices, too, for bringing into relief 
traits of comradeship, courtesy, compassion, magnanimity, and 
humbleness of heart, traits separable from the higher forms of 
courage, and yet so commonly found where a high courage is 
that their presence gives you, as if by refracted light, an 
impression of the presence of courage itself.’ 





*Compare this with Lamb’s description of Munden’s face:— 
“There is one face of Farley, one face of Knight, one (but what 
a one it is!) of Liston: but Munden has none that you can properly 
pin down, and call Ais. When you think he has exhausted his 
battery of looks, in unaccountable warfare with your gravity, sud- 
denly he sprouts out an entirely new set of features, like Hydra. 
He is not one, but legion. Not so much a comedian, as a company. 
If his name could be multiplied like his countenance, it might fill 
a play-bill. He, and he alone, literally makes faces: applied to any 
other person, the phrase is a mere figure, denoting certain modifi- 
cations of the human ccuntenance. Out of some invisible wardrobe 
he dips for faces, as his friend Suett used for wigs, and fetches 
them out as easily. I should not be surprised to sce him some day 
put out the head of a river horse; or come forth a peewit, or lap- 
wing, some feathered metamorphosis,” 





Here speaks a close and rich studentship of dramatic 
poetry, and it is on such craft, exhibited by one of the 
sharpest of satirical pens, that the Manchester theatre 
has thriven during the years when, for the want of it, 
the London theatre has withered. What, therefore, 
does Mr. Montague’s view of the modern British drama 
present to us as its most hopeful characteristics? In 
the main, it must be confessed, they very largely fine 
down to an estimate of Ibsen’s influence, direct or in- 
direct, on his younger contemporaries. From Ibsen, 
for example, we date the disappearance, or the partial 
disappearance, of the ‘‘ explanatory soliloquy and the 
voluble aside ’’; from him, in the main, the method of 
withholding ‘“‘ secrets of incident ’’ from the audience, in- 
stead of leading them gently on through paths to whose 
every angle and every restful nook they had the key ; from 
him the close chaining of each link of dialogue to the 
general dramatic scheme, and the relationship of the 
characters to it; from him a new and grand combina- 
tion of ‘‘ matter’’ and ‘‘ form’’; from him the art of 
laying out a spacious ground-plan of action previous to 
the opening of the play, and making us watch the growth 
(or the collapse) of the ensuing structure; from him, of 
course, the use of the drama to analyse the social and 
political life of our times; from him the hard, tonic 
sharpness of touch in the handling of such themes, and 
the poetic exaltation of their loftier tragedies and ob- 
scurer issues. What has Mr. Montague to say of the 
latest innovation, the ‘‘ conversation play,’’ of which 
Sir Edward Russell, in a luminous papert which he 
has kindly sent me, speaks with discriminating 
praise? He appears to think that*it follows a 
natural development of the modern drama in elimi- 
nating the coarser, more material, imperfectly 
relevant action, and sifting the movement of the 
play down to pure ‘“‘psychological’’ action. This is a 
wide term. Our younger playwrights certainly feel that 
for comedy at least they want a larger and looser tech- 
nique than the masters have sanctioned—a technique 
in which, as Sir Edward Russell says, the audience 
enjoy the verbal wit and irony as ‘‘ the bases, rather 
than the accessories, of the characters and the action.’’ 
There are, perhaps, bits of Molitre—plays of 
which such a description would hold, and as long as 
what Sir Edward calls the ‘‘ magnetism’’ of these 
wit-combats rests on the audience, their authors will 
be encouraged to invent more of them. I confess that 
it seems to me an encroachment by one art on another— 
the art of the novelist on that of the playwright—and, 
therefore, that those who practise it are self-banished 
from the mightiest and most persuasive dramatic effects. 
I wish to hear Hamlet talk of death, and Romeo 
describe beauty’s ensign still crimson on the cheek of 
his lady. But I must know, too, how the poet will 
undo the tangle of Hamlet’s own life, and how and 
when he will make those hapless lovers sleep their last 
sleep together. And I think I want to see Tartuffe not 
only exhibited, but discomfited. 

H. W. M. 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE MEANING OF THE GERMAN 
CHANCELLOR’S SPEECH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’s speech of the 
30th March, on the reduction of armaments and arbitra- 
tion treaties, seems to have had a disappointing effect 
on several of the workers for these important reforms. 
To some extent the semi-official ‘“‘ Norddeutsche All- 
gemeine Zeitung’’ has already tried to minimise the 
impression that the German Government meant to 
oppose any proposal going in that direction. According 
to the mouthpiece of the Government, Herr von Beth- 
mann Hollweg’s remarks on the exchange of data con- 
cerning the actual building of men-of-war, prove in them- 


- ." The Theatre and Things Said About It.”” By Sir Edward 
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selves that practical measures for the alleviation of the 
. present tension will have the warm support of those at 
the helm of the German Empire. A poor excuse, certainly, 
in the eyes of all those who want something substantial. 
And yet a sign that there is no reason for being seriously 
disheartened. 

Every bird sings its own note. Those who know 
the state of foreign and home affairs in the German 
Empire could hardly expect the Chancellor to speak 
otherwise than he actually did. Things here are in a 
state of fermentation which makes the future grouping 
of parties as insecure as possible. The disintegration of 
the National Liberals, traditionally the supporters of 
the Government in Imperial matters, goes merrily on. 
The anti-clericals of the Party, apparently the most 
numerous section, show the strongest desire to co- 
operate with the Radical Populists, and even to support 
Socialist candidates at the second ballot, and the attitude 
of the Socialists and the Populists towards each other is 
certainly much less hostile than it has been for quite 
a number of years. So that notwithstanding the fact 
that a formal Bloc of these Parties is still impossible, a 
General Election to-morrow will find them drawn by 
the simple force of events into line of battle against the 
clerico-conservative coalition. 

With a majority composed of these Parties, govern- 
ment by the present rulers will be impossible. The 
guiding principle of their home policy is to do any- 
thing which promises to reduce the Socialist forces, and 
they will consequently have the Socialists, the strongest 
of the three groups, as their implacable foe. And 
whilst those Parties which, with the smaller Opposi- 
tion groups, will form a majority in the coming 
Reichstag, are an unworkable majority from a Govern- 
ment point of view, those groups which might be com- 
bined in a coalition government will, as matters stand at 
present, not be returned in sufficient numbers to form 
a majority. 

Now, if it is true that the Imperial Government in 
Germany has never been government by Parliamentary 
majorities, and has repeatedly been conducted by arrange- 
ments made in one and the same Parliament with 
shifting majorities—military and naval matters with the 
centre and the right, trade legislation with the centre 
and the left, and so on—it is none the less true that 
never before has it had to face a majority on the 
Opposition benches, such as now threatens to confront it. 

But how can the Government change this incon- 
venient state of things? Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
and his colleagues are in a very awkward position. They 
cannot make the Conservative squirearchy popular with 
the commercial and trading sections of the nation, quite 
apart from the wage-earning classes who always have 
been their deadly foes. Nor can they reconcile Protestant 
and Free-thinking Germany with the idea of seeing the 
Catholics sharing in the councils of its rulers. Yet the 
Conservatives and the Clericals are their only reliable 
supporters. Hence their miserable policy of facing-both- 
ways on the question of the anti-modernist oath and 
the German Universities, their hesitation in carrying 
out the expropriation laws in the Polish districts of 
Prussia, and many other proofs of indecision. 

Another sign of the weak position of the present 
German Government is the fate of their Bill on the 
constitution of Alsace-Lorraine. After having abolished 
the absolutist laws in the conquered provinces, the 
Government wanted to go a step further and give them 
something like a Home Rule constitution, with some 
representation in the Federal Council of the Empire. 
But the Bill was such a mongrel mixture of self- 
government and tutelage that even the moderate wing 
of the natives of the provinces could not pronounce for 
it, while the Radical autonomists opposed it tooth and 
nail. On the other hand, the Prussian Conservatives 
come forward and declare through their leader, Herr von 
Heydebrand, that even this so-called Home Rule is ex- 
cessive, and that the slightest diminution of Prussia’s 
voting power in the Federal Council will bring them out 
as uncompromising opponents. The Government in their 
reply try to reconcile their reactionary supporters by the 
proof that the three votes they propose to give to the 





representatives of Alsace-Lorraine will practically be of 
no consequence. And as this is not the way to convince 
the Alsatians of the reality of the Bill, its fate is now 
most doubtful. 

On a former occasion I have described the am- 
biguous character of the Government Bill for the 
Unification of the Working Class Insurance. The re- 
actionary parts of the Bill have in committee been con- 
firmed by the action of the Conservatives and the centre 
and right wing of the National Liberals, and it is now 
proposed to push it, with its almost 1,800 paragraphs, 
through the third reading by infringements of the rules 
of the Reichstag similar to those employed to enforce 
the Tariff Reform Acts of 1902. In addition to the 
Socialists, the Radical Populists are sure to give it the 
most determined opposition. The desire to get their 
Bill—which would destroy the self-government of the 
workers’ sick insurance funds—carried in the old 
Reichstag is one of the reasons why the dissolution will 
be postponed until the present Chamber has lived out its 
last legal day. 

Postponement—adjournment—that is the motto of 
the home policy of Herr von Bethmann Hollweg in 
regard to progressive measures. No wonder, then, that 
it is also his motto in International politics. It is not 
necessary to point out here that, in spite of recent 
successes in Turkey, the international position of the 
German Empire is far from being satisfactory. It has 
friends in some of the Governments. But it is still 
regarded with suspicion or even hatred by almost 
all the democracies. This, in an epoch of democratic 
progress, is not a very sure position. 

Their home and their foreign situation drive the 
rulers of the German Empire to stick to the policy of 
the mailed fist. Some weeks ago a Berlin democratic 
sheet declared that it had information, from reliable 
sources, that the Government intended to create some 
rousing international difficulty as soon as the time for 
the General Election approached. It was going to work 
the patriotic sentiments of the people. The paper is 
not particularly important, and its news, although em- 
phatically upheld by it, may be based on hearsay and 
conjecture only. But nobody who reads the Nationalist 
Press can doubt that agencies are at work in that 
direction. It would be an exaggeration to describe 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg as one of those criminal 
politicians who, for their personal ends, would unscrupu- 
lously create serious international complications. He 
is fully aware of his responsibilities in this respect. 
But the sentiments of his class, together with the state 
of affairs in home policy, push him, as it were, along 
the path chosen by those who feed on the distrust of the 
nations for each other. All these things considered, it 
shows rather the strength of the movement for arbitra- 
tion and the stoppage of armaments, that the man 
whom his Imperial Master the other day made a 
General-Major of the army, has gone so far to meet it. 
What from a Liberal statesman would have been a 
cowardly backsliding, was, in the mouth of the Minister 
of the “ Militaerstaat ’’ par excellence, already a sort of 
a concession. That is the light in which a foreigner 
must, in my opinion, read the speech of March 30th. 
Socialists and democrats at home have not failed, and 
will not fail, to tell the Minister that these miserable 
concessions will not do at all.—Yours, &c. 

Ep. BernsTEIN. 

Schoeneberg, Berlin, 

April 3rd, 1911. 





Letters to the Editor. 


FREAK POLITICS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your admirable article on the above is a timely 
commentary on the absurdity of trying to adjust our vast 
and complex industrial mechanism to the caprice of a passing 
hour. 
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Curiously enough, the originators of the All-British 
shopping notion are among those who for years past have 
been belittling all things British, and proclaiming that our 
trades and industries were dying or dead. 

It must have been an eye-opener to many of these belittle 
Englanders that in almost every sphere of industry the 
excellence of our manufactures was shown to be fully equal 
to the best productions of the Continent—alike as regards 
workmanship, design, finish, and artistic taste. 

The public, therefore, who wish to have goods of British 
manufacture now know they can be obtained ; but this will 
not prevent the purchase of articles of foreign origin if more 
suitable for their requirements. Such, at least, is my ex- 
perience—an experience confirmed by the remarks of ladies 
of fashion quite recently. 

The danger of dislocating the thousand-and-one delicate 
calculations and adjustments inseparable from commercial 
transactions is not sufficiently appreciated. Our Free Trade 
— is the hub of a world-wide wheel of industry, 
along whose spokes its life is fed and nourished by the going 
and coming of exports and imports, payment and re-pay- 
ment, carried to and from the ends of the earth by our 
mercantile marine. Our vast shipping and transport returns 
more and more testify to the truth that 


‘*Each country needs what other climes produce, 
Each offers something to the general use.”’ 


When, therefore, it comes to narrowing the channels of 
our industrial enterprise by methods which offend some of 
our best customers among the nations, let us take care that, 
while fostering home industries, we do not at the same time 
kill the bird that provides the golden egg of our national 
wealth. 

Thanks to our Free Trade policy of buying and selling 
in every market of the world, France and Germany have to 
come to us for cotton and woollen goods. Even America, 
which supplies us with the raw material, has to buy from 
us the finished article. 

Our manufacturers are happily waking up all along 
the line. We are turning out silk and other fabrics that 
are unexcelled. Our motor-cars are now among the finest in 
the world, and we are gradually overtaking the lead wrested 
from us through our stolidity. The immense strides made 
by the boot and shoe industry since our manufacturers in- 
stalled up-to-date machinery is one of the best tributes to 
our policy of Free Trade. Last year we exported from this 
little kingdom 1,088,000 dozen pairs of leather boots and 
shoes, an increase of nearly a quarter of a million dozen 
pairs over the previous year; and the declared value was 
£3,030,000, an increase of more than a quarter million 
pounds sterling over the previous year. The imports of 
leather boots and shoes from the United States last year 
were only 70,000 dozen pairs, value £358,000, being a decrease 
of 8,000 dozen pairs and £23,000 as compared with the pre- 
vious year. 

The shipbuilding policy of Germany is wisely All- 
British ; for she also pays tribute to the economic soundness 
of British Free Trade by ensuring that all materials and 
equipment of German-built ships are obtained duty-free. 

He that runs may read.—Yours, &c., 

JOHN Barker. 

The Grange, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 

April 5th, 1911. 


GOVERNMENT BY CHIEF CLERKS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In conversation, many years ago, with the late 
John Bright, the practice of the United States Government 
of changing all office-holders with each change of President 
was mentioned, and I was much surprised that he did not 
appear to share the great dislike to this, then so general 
in England. 

I afterwards concluded that the reason was that he 
knew (as I then did not) how Liberal Ministers were hin- 
dered by their Permanent Secretaries and other officials. 
Indeed, if I recollect aright, he said something to that 
effect.—Yours &c., 

J. MarsHaty Sturce. 

Charlbury, Oxfordshire. 

April 4th, 1911. 








To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The Holmes Circular, and its unfortunate im- 
primatur by Sir R. Morant, opens up a wide and an im- 
portant question. Few persons realise the enormous increase 
during recent years of an official caste, the members of which 
have arrogated the powers of an almost absolute bureau- 
cracy. The Civil Service is extending its ramifications and is 
becoming more and more costly. Taking all its branches, 
and adding the hundreds of thousands of persons included 
in the Navy, in the Army, in the elementary schools, and in 
local administration, with battalions of pensioners, the 
practical result is that six of us who are outside the official 
Pale have to support a seventh. Modern Liberals, heedless 
of their political lineage, and forgetful of the maxims of a 
noble past, are perpetually clamoring for an extension of 
the functions of the State, which involves an increase of 
administrative machinery, with a growing staff and a swollen 
expenditure. 

The appetite for authority is insatiable in every depart- 
ment of Government. It grows by what it feeds upon. The 
more grist supplied to the official mill, the more does it 
want to grind. Pigeon-holes, files, and letter-books are 
crowded with endless details. Tons of printed and written 
matter are carried to, and sent from, Whitehall every year. 
Reams of paper are covered with rivulets of ink by the 
official Rhadamanthus on an endless diversity of 
topics. This process goes on with wearisome mono- 
tony and prolixity in a score or more of Govern- 
ment departments. Unless the voluminous business 
involves something more than is merely mechanical, 
it is not likely to come under the notice of the titular head 
who is responsible to Parliament and is a member of the 
Cabinet. It may even be, as Mr. Runciman has found to 
his cost, that the Minister in charge is made responsible for 
a policy that he abhors. 

The real administrators are the high permanent officials. 
How potent they are is known only to a select few. The 
Treasury has the power of the purse over nearly every branch 
of the public service. The inscrutable but omnipotent docu- 
ments known as Treasury Minutes, in which “My Lords 
are pleased to direct” on a great variety of matters, are 
the work of unknown but expert hands. The Secretary of 
State for India has a Council, the members of which are 
highly paid, but their functions are only advisory, and the 
advice need not be followed. The Colonial Office, which 
rules over vast dependencies, has not even the simulacrum 
of a Council. The Navy has a Board of Admiralty, changing 
with every Ministry. The First Lord, unless he is a strong 
and able statesman, is little more than the exponent of a 
traditional system. The same may be said of the Army. The 
results are “writ large” in squandered millions and in 
constant allegations of the unpreparedness of the two 
Services. 

The Board of Trade was originally an off-shoot of the 
Privy Council, like the Board of Education and the Board 
of Agriculture. The nominal members, like those of the 
Local Government Board, consisting of high official per- 
sonages, each absorbed in his own duties, never meet, and 
are said to have never met, as Boards. The respective 
Presidents are the ornamental figure-heads and purely 
titular chiefs of certain unknown, mysterious, but powerful 
officials in the background. The Permanent Secretaries, the 
heads of departments, and the inspectors are the secret force 
that set and keep the machinery in motion. The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department is a kind of Cabinet 
maid-of-all-work. The miscellaneous duties devolving upon 
him have to be discharged by highly-placed, well-paid, 
capable, but unknown subordinates. In the various State 
offices edicts are framed and administrative orders are issued 
that have all the force of law. A growing evil is that, amidst 
the pressure of legislative work, statutes are passed in which 
the absolute power of framing rules and regulations, and of 
prescribing methods, and of exercising minute supervision 
and control over petty details is conferred upon these 
mythical Boards. 

The inevitable effect of this policy is to extend and con- 
solidate the power of permanent officials in a way that is a 
menace to public rights and liberties. If the policy is 
allowed to continue unchecked, and if it proceeds to its 
logical results, we shall become unable to perform the sim- 
plest function of life without first being inspected and ex- 
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amined and certified. It is high time to check this tendency 
to Government by Chief Clerks. The nation does not exist 
for the sake of officials. These are called into being by, and 
for, and subject to the control, of the nation. The complaints 
herein urged are against the system and not against indi- 
viduals. The various branches of the public service contain 
many men of high attainments and of great capacity, whose 
zeal and efficiency are well known and justly appreciated. 
Criticism is directed, not against any one class, or against 
the body of Civil Servants as a whole, but to methods 
which prevail almost universally.—Yours, &c., 
W. iH. S. Auprery. 
National Liberal Club, S.W. 
April 4th, 1911. 


THE JEW IN MODERN LIFE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Do you mean it? May I really? At the end of 
my last letter you append the madly tempting phrase: “‘ We 
should like to hear Mr. Chesterton develop the grounds of 
his religious preference for a Dervish dying on the bayonets 
to a Young Turk talking in French. Is it that the Dervish 
is not, while the other is, a thinking human being?’’ Would 
you really like to hear me? Well (in the words of one of 
your Hebrew apostles of Liberalism), the time will come 
when you shall hear me. It will come now, in fact. It will 
come before the end of this letter. But before I accept so 
uproarious an invitation, you may allow me to answer some 
positive challenges that you have printed. For convenience 
I will put my opponents in paragraphs. F 

(1) First comes Mr. Levy, who points out, with some 
wealth of metaphor, that the fruit of my imagination is a 
herring across your contention. He says that a legatee re- 
ceiving money on a religious condition is merely like a man 
who must choose between recantation and the rack. Surely 
the answer is very simple. Is it a common human custom to 
leave instructions with your lawyer that your children are 
to be racked? Plainly, it is a common human custom to 
leave estates conditionally, to promote causes. I never 
claimed for Lord Swaythling more than this common con- 
ventional sympathy. I never said it was the best thing he 
could have done or the precise thing that I should have done. 
I only said it was much the most dignified thing that I had 
ever heard about him. 

(2) I have so real a respect for the intellect of Dr. War- 
schauer that I looked him up in “ Who’s Who”’ to see 
whether he could possibly be the same Warschauer. I find 
he is; and yet I shall die incredulous, as Dr. Lanyon said 
when he found that Jekyll was Hyde. What can Dr. 
Warschauer mean by saying that what I resent is the use of 
private judgment? He might as well say I resent the use 
of private property. Does he think the Thirty-Nine Articles 
decree that I should sympathise with Lord Swaythling? 
Does he think the Pope told me to congratulate Jews on 
being Jews? Doesn’t he know private judgment when he 
sees it? 

(3) The letter of Mr. Lucien Wolf I have read four or 
five times, wondering whether it was hypocrisy or simplicity. 
By the fifth reading I am sure it is simplicity: so the 
friendliest feeling can now prevail. But what a letter! He 
asks me, with monstrous solemnity, for the names of any 
Jews concerned in effecting the Transvaal War. Does he 
want you to publish a special supplement? Does he 
mean that Mr. Beit was a Scotch Highlander by blood and 
an English High Churchman by education? Or does he mean 
that Mr. Beit happened to be thinking about the Atomic 
Theory all through the intrigues that made the war? If 
Mr. Wolf talks like that, I can only say that while I have 
the highest respect for him, I have not the faintest patience 
with him. I happen to prefer to exist among realities and 
to walk in the land of the living. 

Mr. Wolf’s letter might suggest to some that I said that 
“ Jews’ were traitors in France and tyrants in England. 
Some of my oldest and dearest friends are Jews; and none 
of my friends are tyrants or traitors. I said there was one 
particular kind of Jew who is a traitor in France and a 
tyrant in England. I cannot believe that a sensible Jew 


would deny this, any more than I should deny that there 
is a kind of Englishman who is a black sheep in South 
Africa, but a bully in Treland. 


As Mr. Wolf acutely says, 
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there are bad Jews as there are bad Christians. My com- 
plaint is that the bad Jews are never denounced except for 
being good Jews. 

The case of Dreyfus is an unfortunate choice for the 
purpose of convincing me. For I happen to be quite certain 
that in that case the British public was systematically and 
despotically duped by some power—and I naturally wonder 
what power. Whether or no Dreyfus betrayed his country, 
the English journalist certainly betrayed his readers. 
Gigantic and glaring facts, huge chapters of the story, were 
totally blacked out by the Dreyfusard censor. The Rennes 
trial was so mutilated that it scarcely made grammatical 
sense. I can only guess about the traitor in France; hut I 
know about the tyrant in England. 

As to Mr. Wolf’s general challenge, my reply is simple. 
I will write what I think of the Semite financiers if you will 
print it. But as a paper was recently fined nearly a thou- 
sand pounds for saying “ Blumenfeldt,’’ I rather doubt if 
you can be expected to. 

(4) Mr. Dell’s notions of persuasion are even quainter. 
He tries to prove to me that I am wrong by telling me how 
many of the ablest men in France have come to my conclu- 
sion. He seems to suppose I shall be horrified at the 
prospect of agreeing with some of the most celebrated French 
men of letters. I think I can face it. Of course, it would 
be absurd to say that there are no oppressive capitalists who 
are not Jews. But it is much more absurd to say that the 
capitalist belonging te a wandering and detached nation, not 
to the nations in which he wanders, is a fact that makes no 
difference. It must make a difference, in common sense. 
Suppose Lord Kitchener had a brother at the head of the 
French army, another at the head of the German army, a 
cousin at the head of the Russian, and a nephew at the head 
of the Austrian, should we not look doubtfully at the 
Kitchener family? Yet this is the exact condition in 
finance. 

Mr. Dell also asks me if I know of some other economic 
solution than the collectivising of all capital. The answer 
is, ‘‘ Yes.” But the only part of it relevant here is that we 
should begin to talk plainly about Lord Swaythling and 
everybody else. But Mr. Dell says, with true Fabian caution, 
“We do not denounce capitalists or monopolists, but Capi- 
talism and Monopoly.” It is safer. 

(5) I want to thank Mr. Sacher for his extremely sensi- 
ble letter, and assure him that I never meant to interfere 
with the Jews’ own definitions of Judaism. I only objected 
to such interference when it took the form of rebuke. 

(6) That thing you want to hear me develop. When you 
asked if my meaning was not really that the Dervish is not, 
but the Young Turk is, “a thinking human being,” I felt 
as if the Statue of Liberty had fallen in New York Harbor. 
The whole edifice of democracy came down with a crash. 
Don’t you see that all possible democracy, brotherhood, or 
rights of man rests on the fact that every man alive is a 
thinking human being? Don’t you see that all aristocracy and 
exclusiveness is built on your idea that a man only begins 
to “think”? when he learns French—or some such thing? 
The Dervish is not a thinking human being! The Jingoes, 
sir, may live to thank you for that word. When next it is 
convenient to the “ Capitalists’? to mow down men like 
grass in the Soudan, to steal their land and desecrate their 
tombs, it may be remembered that you said they were not 
really thinking human beings. It may be quoted and re 
called that a Liberal paper classed the Arabs with the brutes 
that perish because they do not know French. 

No man can lose the divine power of thought—not even 
a Modernist. But of the two the Modernist is much more 
unthinking than the Dervish. And this for a plain reason, 
which I seriously ask you to observe: All thinking human 
beings desire the actual truth, and know there can be only 
one. A peasant may think the earth flat by a dull tradition ; 
a crank may think the earth flat by a wild logic. But they 
both see that if it is flat it is not round ; that is “thinking.” 
But in tired, luxurious times like ours, appears a thoughtless 
way of talking about it all as a matter of temperament or 
whim. People say, “ Better relations between Flat-earthers 
and Round-earthers begin to develop,” or ‘“ We begin to 
understand the flat psychology better,” or “ Some specialise 
in the flat, some in the round aspect and point of view.” 
These people, so far as it is possible to the image of God, 
are ceasing to be human and rational. 
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But the Dervish is human and rational. He does not 
think that because he and I shake hands on a platform, the 
earth becomes flat and round at the same time. He sees that 
there can be no other truth except the real truth, whatever 
it is. He is a real philosopher and logician, because he dies 
crying, “ There is no God but God.”’ 

Forgive me for the length of my defence: it was forced 
on me by your friendly challenge and by many really hostile 
ones.—Yours, &c., 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Beaconsfield, April 4th, 1911. 


[It is as we thought. Mr. Chesterton declares for a 
Dervish and a Dervish-God, ignorantly worshipped. He 
believes in Old Dispensations, we in New. On his theory, if 
he had been a Jew of Jerusalem in the reign of Tiberius, he 
must have remained one.—Ep., NatTIon.] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In a letter which appeared in your columns on 
the 25th inst., Mr. J. H. Levy contends that “it would not 
have mattered to the question at issue had Lord Swaythling 
been an Anglican, a Roman Catholic, or a Baptist.” Theo- 
retically, no doubt, Mr. Levy is right; but I venture to 
think that he has overlooked the practical aspect of the 
matter. In the course of nearly eighteen years’ experience 
as a Chancery barrister I have never seen any will of a 
Christian testator which contained an analogous restriction. 
On the other hand, a very large proportion of Jewish wills 
which it has been my duty to settle or to construe have con- 
tained a provision in restraint of marriage similar to that 
which is the subject of the present controversy. It is, in 
fact, a common form in Jewish wills. Its validity was tested 
in the Courts about thirty years ago, and the stipulation was 
upheld as being only a partial restraint. (See Hodgson v. 
Halford, 1879, L.R. II., C.D., 959.) 

My own experience leads me to believe that the motive 
which actuates the Jewish testator is not religious but racial. 
However much a Jew may appear to identify himself with 
English interests, surround himself with English friends and 
acquaintances, and accept English titles and honors, he 
remains at heart a foreigner. He may tolerate, or even like 
us, but he abhors the idea that his family and nation should 
ever be merged in the Gentiles. It is this exclusiveness of the 
Jews, inspiring as it does a feeling that they are amongst 
us but not of us—a sort of imperiwm in imperio with separate 
caste instincts—which makes one regard with suspicion their 
professions of patriotism, however vigorously they wave the 
Union Jack. Nor is this feeling wholly dispelled by the re- 
flection that Jewish officers fought at Spion Kop, or that 
Dreyfus was the victim of bigotry. The net crux of the whole 
matter is this: That the modern Jew desires to be accepted 
as what in India is called “ an eighteen-carat Englishman,”’ 
and at the same time to remain a member of a foreign and ex- 
clusive caste. 

The two things cannot be reconciled.—Yours, &c., 

W. A. J. 

Lincoln’s Inn, 

April 3rd, 1911. 
[This correspondence must now close.—Ep., Nation.] 


THE CLASS WAR IN EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—In your article “Class War in Education,’’ in the 
last number of Tar Nation, you write truly of the Holmes 
Circular that it is one of the battles in the class war in the 
Education policy of the country. But the Education Act, 
from the first and onwards was war—was an attack on the 
liberties of the people by the class in power, who considered 
that they were the men of “real culture and refinement,” 
as they do to this day. And having then, as they have now, 
the power to attempt to force “real culture and refinement ” 
on to the masses, they passed the Education Act of 1870. 
How little real culture there was, and is, is shown by the 
stupidity which assumes that, because University culture 
is a very real culture for those who for generations have 
breathed its atmosphere, it is therefore suitable to those 
who have breathed a not less excellent but entirely different 








one. The element of compulsion in Education was the 
original crime, and the rest follow in its train. 

It is a significant fact that now it is the best parents 
who are rebelling against the compulsory sending of young 
children to school, and are thus doing good to the cause of 
freedom. The slovenly and careless mothers grumble if 
they cannot get rid of the children as soon as they are in 
the way. 

In your article “ The Soul’s Fetter,”’ in the same number 
of Tue Nation, you have perceived Macaulay’s denseness in 
dealing with the Hindoo mind. Is not the “typically 
British ’’ mind of the ruling classes showing the same dense- 
ness in having any compulsory education at all in this 
country ?—Yours, &c., 

Evruema STEVENS 

Bradfield, Nr. Reading, 

April 5th, 1911. 


DREAM-LIFE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I wonder if -you will think the following dream- 
fancy of interest to your readers. It happened between 
fifteen and twenty years ago :— 

I was saying over to myself in sleep Keats’s “ Ever let the 
Fancy roam”; and when I came to the part commencing— 

‘*Thou shalt at one glance behold 

The daisy and the marigold, &c.,” 
I, as though they were lines I was remembering, proceeded 
thus :— 

“Thou shalt hold thee still and watch 

The stone-wren and the thistle-hatch; 

These shall mould at Spring’s behest 

Each his clay-cup of a nest— 

The same as ere the thistle knew, 

That undesired his glories grew; 

Or men had scorned the woods, and won 

To scoop the cave and slit the stone.” 
The only doubtful word is “won” in the penultimate line. 
Except for the absurd ornithology, I might have attributed 
the lines to unconscious memory. The characteristic, noted 
by your reviewer, that each sentence is suggested by some 
word in the preceding, is very evident. Some years later I 
showed the lines to Professor MacNeile Dixon, who was much 
struck with them, and sent them to the “Journal of the 
Psychical Research Society,’ in which they appeared. I 
really do not feel responsible for them, so perhaps I may 
say without egotism that, “ Kubla Kahn” apart, they seem to 
me the best dream-poetry I have come across.—Yours, &c., 

Grorce Hooxnam. 
Willersey, Glos., April 5th, 1911. 


THE PUZZLE OF THE PLAGUE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—A letter from Mr. Baillie-Weaver, in your issue 
of to-day, refers to a letter of mine on the “ Puzzle of the 
Plague,” and addresses a specific question to me. I have no 
personal experience of plague, as, fortunately, opportunity 
hardly exists in this country of studying it practically, 
as yet. 

I, accordingly, in my letter did not set out to write a 
treatise on Plague, and that I did not make the distinction 
between Bubonic and Pneumonic Plague, Mr. Baillie- 
Weaver says I should have done, was due to exigencies of 
space. My object in writing was to point out that, when 
your contributor off-handedly rejected the rat theory of the 
source of bubonic plague, he had evidently not considered 
the evidence, and that none of the instances he adduced 
against it invalidated it at all. 

I am able to do the same in the case of the fresh 
instance brought forward by Mr. Baillie-Weaver, when he 
asserts that, if patients with Bubonic Plague are not found 
to be marked with flea-bites, the whole rat theory falls to the 
ground. If he had had the personal experience of fleas, which 
in the course of our professional duties members of my pro- 
fession are often forced to have, he would know that the 
flea, of the variety affecting human beings in any case, is 
a very active animal, and that the finding it is often a 
matter of difficulty, even when the reason prompting its dis- 
covery is urgent, and he would also know that the marks 


of flea-bites rapidly disappear, sometimes within an hour or 
two. 
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This being so, Mr. Baillie-Weaver’s ipse dizit that, in 
the absence of marks of flea-bites and the occasional absence 
of rat fleas, the whole rat theory falls to the ground, can 
hardly be accepted in view of the proofs given in Colonel 
Bannerman’s pamphlet. These are, firstly, conclusive ex- 
periments on animals; and, secondly, observations of the 
presence of abnormal numbers of rat fleas on or near cases 
of bubonic plague in man. 

Mr. Baillie-Weaver further gives an instance of that 
paralysis of the critical faculty, amounting almost to intel- 
lectual insincerity, which seems to obsess a certain class 
of mind when animal experiments, or action based on them, 
is under consideration, when he claims me as an ally in his 
attempt to preserve the rat, because forsooth, I point out 
that the evidence is that the recently dead rat—not the living 
—is the danger in Plague. 

I acknowledge the flattery, but must disclaim the 
honor of the association. There is strong reason for exter- 
minating the rat, apart from the danger of Plague, on 
account of his cost to the community, which has been es- 
timated as high as £15,000,000 per annum in this country 
alone. ‘‘ But,” says Mr. Baillie-Weaver, “let them live and 
keep their fleas, and then no man will ever have Plague.” 
If he had studied the subject, Mr. Baillie-Weaver would have 
known that this is exactly the impossible. Plague kills rats, 
and, accordingly, though their destruction in a plague dis- 
trict may accelerate an outbreak in man, it is doubtful if 
it will make the total number of cases attacked more 
numerous. And, however this may be, it is all the more 
reason for exterminating the rat before Plague breaks out, as 
can be done in this country, when their destruction is un- 
attended by any danger.—Yours &c., 


Peter Macponaip, M.D. 
Ouse Lea, York. 
April 1st, 1911. 


WEATHER LORE IN MOUNT LEBANON. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—A propos of the charming article ‘‘ Weather Lore ” 
of February 25th, I am sending a few Arabic proverbs which 
are household words among the peasants of Mount Lebanon. 

I am sorry that much of their spirit and local feeling is 
lost in translation, partly because it is impossible to keep 
the original rhyme and rhythm :— 

“February beats and kicks, but has the smell of summer.” 

‘February said to March, ‘Oh, my cousin, three days 
of me and four of you will make the oid folks sing.’ ”’ 

‘“In March turn your cow out into the yard.” 

‘* For March prepare the largest pieces of charcoal.” 

‘“In March, seven heavy snow-storms, to say nothing of 
slight ones.” 

“When the frogs begin to croak the cold will no longer 
do harm.” 

As will be seen by these proverbs, February and March 
are much akin to the English April; only, perhaps, even 
more variable. Frequently, a hot sirocco wind blows in 
February, varied by cold winds ; in some years—notably this, 
1911— bitter North winds prevail, with snow and hail- 
storms.—Yours, &c., 

(Mrs.) Henrietta NYANASSEH. 

Friend’s Mission, Brumana, 

Near Beyrout, Syria, 
March 15th, 1911. 


THE EAST KENT COALFIELD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Little is evidently a man of sentiment ; but, 
if one may judge from his letter on the above subject, his 
local knowledge would appear to be somewhat faulty, or he 
would not spell the “ Guilford” Colliery, which is situated 
just outside Lord Guilford’s park at Waldershare, with two 
“d’s.” And I fancy that the geologists would demur to his 
inference that the coal measures could be traced so far as 
Surrey. I believe the coalfields’ western limits to be fairly 
accurately defined—a good many miles from the county 
border. 

But, be these things as they may, there is no doubt but 
that the triangle enclosed by the railways linking Dover, 
Canterbury, and Ramsgate is being as rapidly developed 





as a coalfield of such surpassing richness deserves to be. I 
wonder if your correspondent, or, for the matter of that, 
many of your readers, realise the enormous national import- 
ance of this buried mineral wealth. It is clear that, so far 
as quality goes, Dover steam coal can easily hold its own 
with the most famous steam coals from South Wales ; while, 
as regards quantity, the evidence which was laid before the 
Light Railway Commissioners in October last, and upon 
which powers to proceed with this railway were granted, 
showed that the coalfield area had been proved to contain 
at least 1,000 million tons of coal. 

No, sir, the “spoilation of this part of Kent” must go 
on, just as the far more picturesque Rhondda Valley has 
fallen a victim to progress ; and when this great storehouse 
is pouring out its riches and the new Industrial Revolution 
has brought back again to the South and East of England 
the centre of gravity of its industry and commerce, then, 
doubtless, Mr. Little’s Beauty Preservation Society will find 
its work to do in hastening the obliteration of deserted dumps 
in localities less richly endowed. 

Meanwhile, there have been no unemployed in Dover 
these last two winters.—Yours, &c., R. S. 


March 23rd, 1911. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR PUBLIC OFFICES. 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—Surely the paramount consideration in making 
appointments to the public service is to obtain efficiency! 
Can it be seriously suggested that this can be best secured 
by competitive examination ? 

What well-established firm, company, or individual 
business man would have recourse to competitive examina- 
tions in the selection of employees of any description? And 
why should the State employ methods which the experienced 
business man would certainly reject ?—Yours, &c., 

S. 

Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


[Mr. S. G. Hobson writes to say that the word “em- 
ployers ’’ twice used in a sentence in his letter of last week 
should have been “ employees.”—Ep., Nation. ] 





Poetrp. 


DREAMS. 


My son is in America, 
Away beyont the sea, 
But in his dreams he comes back home, 
And looks out towards Knockree. 
He sees the ribbon of white road 
Go winding towards Glenchree, 
And he knocks with his stick on the open door 
To call herself and me. 


All day he’s working in the town, 
And moidered with the street, 

But in his dreams he feels the grass— 
The grass beneath his feet; 

He wanders up the green hill-side, 
The elder bloom smells sweet, 

Then he praises God for the Irish air 
And reek of burning peat. 


The wonders of the West he sees, 
For men of wealth live there 
In houses reaching to the stars, 
With everything that’s fair. 
*‘ But och!’’ says he, ‘‘ the hills for me, 
The sight of grouse or hare, 
The cry of the curlews over the bog, 
The breath of Irish air.’’ 
W. M. Letts. 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nicurt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“ The Life of George Joachim Goschen, First Viscount Goschen.”’ 
By the Hon. Arthur D. Elliot. (Longmans. 2 Vols. 265s. net.) 

“The Grammar of Science.” By Karl Pearson. Part I.— 
Physical. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (Black. 6s. net.) 

“‘ Shepherds of Britain: Scenes from Shepherd Life from the 
Best Authorities.” By A. L. J. Gosset. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

** A Century of Empire.” By Sir Herbert Maxwell. Vol. III., 
1869-1900. (Arnold. 14s. net.) 

““The Religious Aspects of Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment.” By J. E. C. Welldon, D.D. (Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Impressions of Mexico.” By Mary Barton. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“Religion and Immortality.”” By G. Lowes Dickinson. (Dent. 
1s. net.) 

“ Parliament.” By Sir Courtenay Ilbert. (Williams & Norgate. 
1s. net.) 

‘Trish Nationality.” By Mrs. J. R. Green. (Williams & Nor- 
gate. 1s. net.) 

“The Stock Exchange.”” By F. W. Hirst. (Williams & Nor- 
gate. 1s. net.) 

“ William Shakespeare.” By John Masefield. (Williams & Nor- 
gate. 1s. net.) 

“The French Revolution.” By Hilaire Belloc. (Williams & 
Norgate. 1s. net.) 

** John Christopher: Storm and Stress.’”” By Romain Rolland. 
Translated by Gilbert Cannan. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

“‘Brazenhead the Great.” By Maurice Hewlett. 
Elder. 6s.) 

‘* Les Origines et la Jeunesse de Lamartine.” 
Lacretelle. (Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50.) 

“* Les Conspirations et la Fin de Jean, Baron de Batz.” Par 
le Baron de Batz. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 7 fr. 50.) 

“L’Agitateur.” Roman. Par Guy de Cassagnac. 
Plon-Nourrit. 3 fr. 50.) 


* * * 


Tue “ British Weekly ’’ announces that a new book by 
Mr. J. M. Barrie may be expected in the autumn. This is 
welcome news, for it is now nearly ten years since Mr. Barrie 
definitely turned aside from the making of books to the 
making of plays. Some time ago we heard a rumor that 
Mr. Barrie was thinking of telling the world what happened 
when Wendy grew up, and we may hazard a guess that this 
will be the subject of his coming volume. 


(Smith, 


Par Pierre de 


(Paris: 


* * * 


A VOLUME of essays by Mr. H. N. Brailsford, some of 
which have been contributed to our own columns, will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Herbert & Daniel. The sub- 
jects range over a wide field, including cats, books, music, 
and topics that can only be classed as miscellaneous, while 
the book ends with a series of sketches of life and character 
in the Near East. Readers of Mr. Brailsford’s book on 
Macedonia will know that he has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of seeing the lesser-known aspects of life in the 
Balkans. 

x x * 

M. Maurice Donnay’s lectures on “Moliére,’”? which 
have proved the most successful course organised this year 
by the Société des Conférences, will be published in a volume 
during the present season. M. Donnay’s success as a play- 
wright, and the attention he has given to dramatic crafts- 
manship ensure that what he has to say about the greatest 
of all writers of comedy will be well worth considering. 

* + * 


THE appearance of the first Lapp man of letters is an 
event that deserves to be chronicled in the world of books. 
Johan Turi is a Laplander, who, like the rest of his fellow- 
countrymen, lives a nomad life, following the reindeer in 
their migrations, and occupying his time mainly in hunting. 
He managed to procure some elementary knowledge of read- 
ing and writing, and his first literary impulse was to set 
down the dreams and ideals of his people. He began to 
write sentences and groups of sentences, which were taken 
toa Swedish trader, who urged Turi to persevere. A Danish 
lady who came among the Laplanders for the purposes of 
anthropological study gave him further encouragement, and 
through her generosity the book has been translated from 
Lapp into Swedish. Great care has been taken to preserve 
the simplicity of the original, and an authority on the Lap- 
landers and their language states that in the translation we 
have Turi’s own book. Turi called his volume “ Boken,” that 


is “The Book,” a title well suited to an artless narrative, 
springing from an elemental people. The author has pro- 
vided his book with illustrations which resemble those re- 
markable gravings on bone, ivory, and stone, found among 
the Laplanders, and commonly supposed to be the first ex- 
pressions of the world’s plastic art. 

* * * 

Even ecclesiastically-minded southerners are often 
mystified by the shades of theological distinction that exist, 
or have existed, among Scottish Presbyterians. A book by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, which will be published shortly 
after Easter, should do something to enlighten this ignor- 
ance. It will form one of the Cambridge Manuals of Science 
and Literature, and it gives an historical account of the rise 
and development of Presbyterianism in Scotland. Lord 
Balfour is well qualified to handle the rather intricate sub- 
ject he has chosen. He takes a keen interest in the details 
of ecclesiastical polity, as his long connection with the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland proves. 

7 * nal 

Devon readers will learn with satisfaction that Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. are about to publish a book which throws 
several interesting sidelights upon the history of the county 
and its leading families. The book is by Lady Eliott Drake, 
and is called ‘‘ The Family and Heirs of Sir Francis Drake.” 
It will contain hitherto unpublished documents relating to 
Sir Francis Drake’s voyages and ancestry, and will touch 
upon the fortunes of several Devon houses over a lengthened 
period. A large number of contemporary letters, which are 
said to be both fresh and entertaining, will also be printed. 

~ * ~ 


Ir was hoped to issue the first volume of the “Cambridge 
Medieval History” about Easter; but this has been found 
impossible, and the date of publication has been definitely 
fixed for June next. The scheme of the work was laid down 
by Professor Bury, and its general editorship has been en- 
trusted to Professor Gwatkin and Professor Whitney. It 
aims at covering the whole field of medieval history in the 
light of the most recent research, and on a fuller scale than 
has ever before been attempted. The first volume treats of 
“The Christian Roman Empire and the Foundation of the 
Teutonic Kingdoms,’’ and contains chapters by Professor 
Gwatkin, Principal Lindsay, Dr. Ludwig Schmidt, Dom 
Butler, Professor Vinogradoff, Miss Gardner, and other 
authorities on the period. 

* * * 

In “An Trish Beauty of the Regency,” a book by Mrs. 
Warrenne Blake, which Mr. John Lane announces, we are 
promised some attractive glimpses into the social and 
fashionable life of a period when dress and fashion reached 
a high degree of extravagance. The heroine, Mrs. Calvert, 
was daughter of the Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, 
and a friend and kinswoman of the Duke of Wellington. Her 
journals describe the impression caused in England by such 
events as the execution of Louis XVI. and the death of 
Nelson, while she was on terms of friendship with the Regent, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, the Duchess of Devonshire, and other 
celebrities. 

+ * * 

Tue centenary of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s birth, which 
falls on June 14th next, will be marked by the publication 
of a fresh biography, written by Mr. Charles Edward Stowe 
and Mr. Lyman Beecher Stowe. Mr. Charles Edward Stowe 
has already published a “Life” of his mother, but though 
it contains many facts not to be found elsewhere, it is not 
a satisfactory performance, and is much inferior to that 
by Mrs. Annie Fields, which forms the first volume in the 
Riverside Edition of Mrs. Stowe’s works. “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was originally intended to be completed in twelve 
numbers of the “National Era,” but though it attracted 
little notice, it ran to fifty-three issues of that journal. A 
Boston publisher offered to publish the story in a volume 
if Mrs. Stowe undertook to pay half the loss should 
there be any. This she declined, and the publisher issued 
the book on the basis of a ten per cent. royalty. He paid 
the author 20,000 dollars within six months, and more than 
a million and a half copies have been sold in Great Britain 
alone. Mrs. Stowe’s other novels have not been popular in 
this country, though “Old Town Folks” is one of the best 
pictures of New England life and character, and is on a 





far higher artistic level than its predecessors. 
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Rebdiews. 
THE SOUL OF THE ENGLISH 


“L’Ame des_ Anglais.” 

Grasset. 3fr. 50.) 

I nave asked leave to speak of this book in the columns of 
Tue Nation, and now that it comes to writing, I do not 
know what I wanted to say, unless it be: Read Fomina’s 
‘*L’Ame des Anglais,”’ and if your own dme is not of too-too 
solid British manufacture, enjoy yourself enormously over 
the ‘“ Hypothéses Impertinentes,” as she pleases to call 
them, of this witty and graciously wise lover of things 
English. The fact is that this book is not an arrangement 
of paper and print which you can review, but rather such 
conversations of nimble wits and penetrating sympathies 
as the Woman Country (France, pace Robert Browning, 
not Italy!) has the secret of ; and, most of all, when France 
is personified—as here—in a Frenchwoman. Conversation 
between intimate but courteous friends, eager to talk, but 
equally to listen; passionately fond of explanation, true or 
false; playing with hypotheses and definitions, following 
up generalisations as an enchanting pastime, and, while so 
doing, uncovering lightly more of real truth than all your 
volumes of systematic statistical facts. For here we get 
thought not, so to speak, ready thought out, but thought in 
the thinking; and, hide-bound Britons though we are, we 
also learn to think nimbly and amiably, and to take pleasure 
in the act of thinking. So much so that all personal feeling 
vanishes; and we can think and talk about ourselves as 
of something outside us: we, too, grow eager to explain and 
analyse, to express ourselves. Wonderful French friends! 
we exclaim (alas, unheard!), how can you understand us 
so well, so far, far better than we could ourselves—appre- 
ciate us so much beyond our deserts ; and yet, and yet—every 
now and then There, let me show you where 
you have just missed your point, or missed an even better 
point, with your winged words: winged, but with the pene- 
trative force of seeds, about that ‘“‘ ile étrange ot 1’on con- 
tracte la liberté, comme ailleurs la fiévre,”” and of whose 
inhabitants you rightly say: “tout Anglais est une ile.”’ 
But, let me add, dear subtle, benevolent, ironical French 
friends, an island much the stronger and happier for the 
foreign invasion which, like its country, it may have under- 
gone willy-nilly! 

‘*Tls n’ attribuent pas aux mots la puissance que nous 
leur reconnaissons,’”’ writes Foemina, with a simple incisive- 
ness like that of Herodotus describing those Hyperboreans 
who kept tame griffins watching over their treasure. Note 
that ‘‘ Que nous leur reconnaissons.’’ This enchanting 
French verbaliser seems to take for granted that words have 
powers and virtues of their own, independent almost of 
the willingness of those who use them. Now, for the 
English mind, words are but servants, and servants best 
used when least often summoned. Herein, it seems to 
me, lies the explanation of many racial differences, and 
not, as Fomina argues ingeniously, in our belonging to 
the type of the muscular human being. (I might paren- 
thesise that the human being having ‘‘ une notion trop 
précise desa personne matérielle” is precisely the one whose 
motor automatism being less perfected, is less athletic and 
more gesticulative and gibbering.) Our English carnivorous 
habits (historical, no doubt, in a country of flocks and herds 
rather than of corn and vegetables) and our love of air and 
exercise have led to an odd image of the race as corpulent, 
Sanguine, frequently apoplectic, ‘‘ congestionné ’’—like 
Michelet’s Anglo-Norman kings of dreadful memory, hence, 
like the knight’s effigy in Dorchester Church, who figures on 
Foemina’s last page, “ bouillant d’une rage terrible et belle,’’ 
and requiring the whole weight of British conventionalism 
to repress the unruliness of his “ corps furieux.”’ 

But this excessive corporealness (the lusts of Falstaff and 
the combativeness of Hotspur, with a dash of Henry VIIT. !) 
of the Anglais of French historians can scarcely account for 
the self-repression and taciturnity of the real Britisher, spare, 
lank, often lantern-jawed, whom we can study on a field day 
or at a Continental custom house, the Britisher whom foreign 
caricaturists represent as equine rather than taurine, not un- 
like John the Baptist in the wilderness, and gifted with the 
angular pliability of a camp-stool. Hence, I would ask my 
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French friends (voiced so enchantingly by Femina) to re- 
consider the origin of our peculiarities, seeking it rather in 
obvious psychological facts, such as that lack of verbal 
development and lack of the intellectual formule and 
emotional evocations which depend so largely upon French 
people’s power of speech and habit of verbally expressed 
thought and feeling. We are not ‘‘ des verbeux ’’—so 
much is undeniable; and—who knows? (for the delight in 
generalising grows in Femina’s company)—perhaps that is 
the reason why, while French literature has such a high 
level of mediocrity, it seems to take the volcanic power of 
genius or passion to upheave the tremendous heights and 
wrench open the magnificent depths of English poetry. The 
origin, or, rather, les origines, of a given nation’s soul! 
How willingly would one discuss it all with one’s French 
friends, neat hypothesis capping neat hypothesis, and quite 
overlooking, in that delightful and often fruitful exercise 
of sociable intelligence (le sport francais), the tiresome 
probability that even the simplest phenomenon has not 
one cause, but twenty muddled-up causes, and that, more- 
over, each nation manifests its own ame only when it sets 
about describing that of its neighbors. 

But this is a review, little though it may seem one; and 
what I want to bring home to my English readers is that 
Feemina’s book will not only give them a great deal of 
intellectual and artistic pleasure, but that it contains things 
which we may all usefully take to heart. I do not mean her 
blame; what little blame, or suggestion thereof, this book 
contains is, I am apt to think (perhaps, being English), 
mistaken: for I do not, as already hinted, believe in a 
British substratum of full-blooded violence; nor that the 
English “littérature de la peur” (anglice gruesomeness), 
so much admired by Fomina, is a vicarious product of 
our ‘ sensualité ’’—although, by the way, I think that 
police-court brutality and sensationalism may be the baser 
element which helps to sell English editions, even as erotic 
detail sells French novels, not in France only, but 
all over Europe. But to return: it is not, I think, Foemina’s 
very half-hearted blame which we need lay unto our souls. 
It is her praise of us, her enthusiasm for us, the magnificent 
image of us made up in her subtle and generous mind; it 
is her words, her pages of admiration, which require read- 
ing, lest (in Kipling’s words, but far from Kipling’s sense), 
‘‘lest we forget.’? For they represent not, indeed, what 
we are, still less (however comparatively fortunate our past) 
what we have been, but what we ought to become. 
I would point out especially the chapter, called “ L’in- 
sensibilité,” and ‘“Quelques réveries & propos de 
l’Amour,’’ with its splendid vindication of the Anglo- 
Saxon ideal of individual and passionate selection as 
against the stale and unprofitable Latin ‘‘ culte de la 
famille,”’ with its tribal conventionalism. This same chapter 
contains some excellent passages on the (so to speak) 
utilitarian Puritanism forming the backbone of the ‘‘ Ame 
Anglaise ”’ :— 

‘*Tl faut entendre l’accent si particulier dont ils disent: 
my work, et souvent il s’agit d’occupations qui n’ont guére 
figure de travail—pour se rendre compte de la satisfaction 
qu’ils trouvent a mettre dans leurs habitudes, leurs amuse- 
ments, un air d’organisation réfléctive et a leur imposer une 
fin d’apparence utile. Ce sont /a facons d’esprits éminemment 
constructeurs. En Angleterre, des femmes n’ont pas moins 
que les hommes cet esprit la, dirais-je qu’elles l’ont peut-étre 
d’avantage. Elles l’appliquent a l’amour, et y apportent, comme 


dans une carriére bien conduite, le sens de la responsabilité, 
et la plus anglaise des passions: la passion du devoir.” 


It is, I may add, this odd peculiarity which will enable 
English men and women to compass without danger a 
larger and larger amount of social liberty and political and 
moral change. And it is in this fact of all of us being 
imperceptibly “esprits éminemment constructeurs’’ that 
lies England’s hope of improvement, and not in the famous 
‘** Constructive policy ’’ of which our most unconstructive and 
disruptive intellectuals have taken to talking so very big. 
With this goes, as Foemina points out, our sense of law and 
consistency, shifting ground, but holding us together :— 


“Quoi qu’on ait commis, et si dégradé que l’on soit,” 
she writes, “‘ ils admettent—ils veulent—que l’on conserve l’idée 
d’un devoir, relatif, sans grande beauté peut-étre, estimable 
encore pourtant, car ce qu’on doit, c’est moins encore 
rester ferme dans la vertu qu’essayer d’ y revenir, et dans 
n’importe quelle situation, tirer de soi le meilleur parti 
possible.” 
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Hence less of that “all or nothing” absolutism, of that 
“throwing the axe after its handle” which has wasted so 
much both of the progressive and conservative spirit in 
Latin countries. And here, again, one wonders whether 
the lesser habit of speech (even silent speech) and verbal 
formulation has not saved us English folk from much of 
the sterilising logical conflict which comes of over ‘‘ verba- 
lised ’’ thought. 

I should like also to point out, for our better cherishing, 
not merely our justly vaunted ‘“‘ fair play’ and ‘ taking 
a licking when deserved,” which Fomina duly discusses, 
but another matter which this subtle, sympathetic mind 
has been among the first to notice: the English quality of 
goodwill, or, rather, of willingness, in the sense of that of 
a willing horse; a willingness producing respect for all 
deserts, and that helpfulness from recognition of a job, 
which Foemina records in her very characteristic anecdote 
of the station-master, who helped in her household move, not 
because his help was asked, but because his help was needed. 
There is a tendency nowadays, oddly joining Imperialist 
aristocratic Tories with certain theoretic Socialists, a ten- 
dency to talk as if England’s character were in a most par- 
lous state, and could be saved only by some tremendous 
change—a sweeping away of all the old, or a sweeping away 
of all the new!—a change somehow requiring a frightful 
output of superhumanism and “thought” and “ passion.” 
Among these changes, we hear advocated the putting 
aside of all consideration for Mrs. Grundy, and (more con- 
cretely) the writing of novels in which all will be described 
and called by name, as in those great inventories and 
analytic indices of sexual things which France has hitherto 
provided for a fearless, sincere, and also a highly-paying 
audience recruited all the world over. To those who think 
our English novel (the novel being ‘‘ Mr. Lewisham,”’ ‘‘ The 
Old Wives’ Tale,” or ‘‘ Fraternity ’’) is pining away through 
overmuch clothing, I would point out the admirable pages 
in which Foemina, speaking in quite another connection, 
appreciates the extraordinary depth of passion which re- 
straint of words has produced in English books :— 

** Lisez,”’ she says, “‘ ces pages d’une beauté bouleversante, 
ces pages o% aucun mot ne choquerait le plus rigide moraliste, 
et dites si elles ne vous mettent pas dans les nerfs le méme 
fremissement que la vue d’une artére crevée dont le sang 
bouillonne et gicle; puis, pour bien comprendre, au moyen 
d’un contraste, ouvrez un des volumes ot Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
s’efforcant de peindre la lubricité d’une facon définitive et 
jusqu’en ses moindres nuances, ne parvient a révéler rien du 
tout, si non que Gabriele d’Annunzio écrit fort bien, quoiqu’un 
peu longuement.” 

It is amusing to note that the English novel in question 
happens to be ‘‘ Ann Veronica,’’ which sundry English 
newspapers were considerably shocked by. Is it possible that 
they were not really ‘‘ rigides moralistes ’’ enough or had 
spoilt their moral palate by a horrified course of d’Annunzio? 
Who knows? That is one of the questions one would love 
to discuss with the authoress of ‘‘L’Ame des Anglais.’’ 
But, alas, I must leave that fascinating book; leave it, 
however, I trust, in the hands of many appreciative and 
grateful English readers. 


Vernon LEE. 





MUSIC IN THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA. 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica.” 11th Edition. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 
ADEQUATE discussion of the treatment of music in the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica is impossible on the imperfect basis 
supplied by the editors. The articles sent to us comprise 
only the letters from A to I. We are therefore deprived 
of an opportunity of examining the treatment of such highly 
important subjects as Music (general history), Opera, 
Oratorio, Wagner, Wolf, Strauss, Weber, Schubert, 
Schumann, Tchaikovski, Song, Variations, Motet, Mendels- 
sohn, Mozart, Moussorgsky, and Programme Music. Apart 
from the intrinsic interest of these topics, the articles 
would enable us to see whether the second half of the 
Encyclopedia is, as one can only hope, a little more hos- 
pitable to certain modern developments than the first half. 
The main defect of the whole handling of the subject is 
the absurdly disproportionate amount of space given to the 
articles on musical instruments. This is probably the re- 











sult of some division of the editorial power; it is difficult 
to believe that it would be sanctioned by Mr. Donald Francis 
Tovey, who seems to have had charge of the general his- 
torical and critical departments of the subject. Not a word 
can be said against Miss Schlesinger’s articles on musical 
instruments in themselves; they are models of learning 
and of first-hand research. But either they should have 
been cut down to the standard of the other articles, or these 
should have been expanded to the standard of Miss 
Schlesinger’s. The flute alone receives nine columns, the 
cornet six and a quarter, the clarinet eight and a 
half, the bugle nearly four, the bassoon five, the 
bagpipe eight, the aulos six, the guitar five, the har- 
monium four, and the horn no less than eighteen. On the 
other hand Mr. Tovey is restricted to nine columns for 
the whole subject of Instrumentation. He complains 
more than once of being unable to treat it with the fulness 
it deserves; one may suggest that another nine columns 
could easily have been spared from the article on the horn 
alone. Debussy gets about half as much space as the 
bugle ; Handel and Bach and Beethoven get very little more 
than the flute, clarinet,-or bassoon; Berlioz little more 
than the cor anglais and less than the harmonium. 

The critical and biographical articles differ greatly in 
quality. Most of them—and by far the best of them—as well 
as the whole of the technical articles (Harmony, Counter- 
point, Concerto, &c.) are by Mr. Tovey himself. His point 
of view is sometimes a little narrow, and he does not always 
write clearly ; but his learning is prodigious, his musician- 
ship perfect, he is an acute and sometimes a profound 
thinker, and he could not write ten lines on any musical 
subject that would not be worth reading and pondering. 
How he will fare when he comes to the more modern sub- 
jects—supposing him to have reserved these for himself— 
it would not be wise to prophesy; but his articles on Beet- 
hoven, Bach, Handel, Gluck, Cherubini, and other com- 
posers, and those on points of form or technique, are full 
of the finest matter, though one could wish he had expanded 
the articles here and there, and that he were a little more 
sympathetic towards certain forms and functions of the 
musical imagination. Sometimes he goes astray through 
sheer cleverness; he is apt to obscure a quite simple point 
by making it part of a sweeping but dubious generalisation. 
He makes an ingenious attempt, for example, to explain the 
somewhat unclear scoring of the 5th—8th bars of Beet- 
hoven’s eighth symphony by a distinction between symphonic 
and dramatic orchestration. Much of what he says is quite 
true, though it needs liberal dilution and qualification ; but 
there is no need to seek so far-fetched an explanation of the 
passage in question when a much simpler one lies ready to 
hand—that here, as in other places, Beethoven did not quite 
realise the sound of what he put on paper. It is not good 
scoring, and no amount of theorising about symphonic 
orchestration and dramatic orchestration can make it good. 
One suspects, indeed, that Mr. Tovey’s nimble wits sometimes 
suggest his theories to him, and leave it to his reason to 
justify them the best way it can. In discussing the ques- 
tion of Handel's borrowings from other composers, Mr 
Tovey reasons rather crookedly against the feeling some of 
us have that, whether we understand the whole mysterious 
question or not, Handel’s exploitation of the works of other 
men is sometimes of a character to which only the term 
theft can apply. Mr. Tovey will have no imputation of 
“moral obliquity.’’ “This reasoning,’ he says, ‘“ makes 
it mysterious that a man of such moral obliquity should 
ever have written a note of his own music in England when 
he could have stolen the complete choral works of Bach ”’ 
{could he, by the way?) “and most of the hundred ,operas 
of Alessandro Scarlatti with the certainty that the sources 
would not be printed for a century after his death, even if 
his own name did not then check curiosity among anti- 
quarians.” Apparently we.are not to call a man a thief who 
steals a hat and a pair of boots, because he has not stolen 
all his clothes and his household furniture as well! In any 
case Mr. Tovey’s treatment of the question, ingenious and 
generally sound as it is, is incomplete; it deals with Mr. 
Sedley Taylor’s book on “ The Indebtedness of Handel to 
Other Composers’’ (1906), but takes no account of Mr. 
Percy Robinson’s “ Handel and His Orbit’’ (1908), which 
throws a wholly new light on some aspects of the matter. 

The failure to bring the critical portions of the work 
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into line with the most recent research is most clearly 
evident in the article on Bach. Mr. Tovey closes it with 
the remark that ‘‘ Spitta’s biography superseded everything 
written before it, and has not since been approached. With 
corrections in the light of Rust’s B.-G. (Bachgesellschaft 
edition) prefaces, it contains everything worth knowing 
about Bach, except the music itself ’’—which is probably 
the wildest statement in the Encyclopedia. No book by 
any man, however able he may be, can be the final book 
on a genius and an epoch like those of Bach. As a matter 
of fact the recent French and German literature on the 
subject—particularly the works of Schweitzer, Pirro, Wolf- 
rum and Gustave Robert—have not only added greatly to 
our knowledge of Bach and his times, but have, in some 
respects, revolutionised our notions of his esthetic. 
Schweitzer especially has corrected and added to Spitta on 
a hundred points; while Pirro has a knowledge of that and 
the preceding epoch that makes the learning of even the 
best writers on Bach in England seem that of mere amateurs. 
The curious thing is that both Pirro’s book and that of 
Schweitzer (the latter in its French, not its expanded German 
form) are mentioned in Mr. Tovey’s bibliography. Either he 
has not read them, or he thinks their startling esthetic dis- 
coveries not worth mentioning. If the former, the ill- 
judged remark as to the finality of Spitta is explained, if 
not excused: if the latter, one can only say that the sooner 


the adherents of a certain school of musical esthetic 
realise that the whole conception of Bach’s relation 
to “abstract’’ and poetic and pictorial music must 
now be revised, the better. They cannot break 
the newly-established facts, and if they refuse to 
recognise them, the facts will assuredly break them. 


It gives one a saddened sense of the insularity of much of 
our musical culture to find that in the recent work of two 
of our very ablest writers—Sir Hubert Parry and Mr. 
Tovey—there is no mention of the new researches that 
have stimulated such wide interest in France and Ger- 
many. 

Few of the biographical and critical articles, apart from 
those of Mr. Tovey and that of Mr. Fuller Maitland on 
Brahms, can honestly be said to count for very much. 
Dvorak gets a column and a quarter of biography, and six 
lines of quasi-criticism. In the brief article on César Franck 
there is not even the pretence of criticism. One wishes that 
Mr. Tovey could have taken the whole of this department 
upon himself; he writes so illuminatively upon such topics 
as Cherubini and Gluck and Bruckner that we would have 
willingly put up with the slight limitations of his sympathies 
and his occasional chilliness of expression, in consideration 
of his invariable thoughtfulness and his consummate know- 
ledge. The bibliographies to most of the articles are imper- 
fect ; in the case of Berlioz, for example, there is no mention 
of the important modern works of Prodhomme and Tiersot. 
Altogether, apart from the contributions of Mr. Tovey and 
Miss Schlesinger, the treatment of music in the Encyclo- 
pedia leaves a good deal to be desired; too much of the 
learning and the thinking obviously goes about in the collar 
of the day before yesterday. 





THE CORSAIRS. 


“‘Sea-Wolves of the Mediterranean: The Grand Period of 
the Moslem Corsairs.” By Commanper E. HAMILTON 
CuBREY, R.N. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 

CoMMANDER CurREY has chosen a theme which, whether 

viewed. from the standpoint of romance or of history, 

possesses a unique fascination—the growth upon the 
northern coast of Africa of the corsair commonwealths, 
which, from the middle of the sixteenth until the third 
decade of the nineteenth century, terrorised the 

Mediterranean, defied the navies of the greatest maritime 

nations of Europe, and helped, more than any other cause, 

to retard the progress of commerce and culture in the lands 
which line the shores of that sea. He tells this story with 

a force that owes little to literary skill, and with a know- 

ledge that owes even less to original research, while the 

serious student misses from his pages those references to 
chapter and verse which alone can inspire full confidence 
in a chronicler’s accuracy. But, then, Commander Currey 





does not write for the serious student. He frankly 
addresses himself to the general reader, who, despite the 
endless diatribes and unnecessary repetitions which dis- 
figure the book, cannot fail to be carried away by the 
writer’s keen delight in the adventures of the deep, and 
by his generous appreciation of the qualities that ensured 
for his heroes success in the most dangerous of professions. 
The author does not idealise the Barbarossas or any of the 
other Moslem pirates whose remarkable genius laid the 
foundations of that sinister power. He recognises that they 
were rascals. But he very properly lays stress upon the 
one great gift which distinguished them from other maritime 
freebooters of the period—namely, the extraordinary faculty 
for combination and organisation which these sons of perdi- 
tion displayed throughout their career. Thanks to that 
faculty, they realised the ideal at which the Cilician pirates 
had aimed, sixteen hundred years earlier, in vain. Algiers, 
Tripoli, and Tunis did not, indeed, escape the evils in- 
herent in the Ottoman Empire as a whole—the tyranny of 
the governors, the discontent of the governed, and the 
turbulence of the janissaries. Like every other Turkish 
province, they had their military rebellions and civil revo- 
lutions. Yet it cannot be denied that they maintained, 
with amazing consistency, the qualities which gave them 
the mastery of the Mediterranean. Even when least 
respectable at home, they remained formidable abroad. 

Commander Currey does not concern himself with the 
political influences which facilitated the foundation of the 
pirate States and promoted their prosperity. International 
politics are outside the scope of his work. He confines him- 
self to the romantic and the personal side of the subject. 
Moreover, even within the limits which the author has pre- 
scribed to himself, he often exhibits a lack of critical 
acumen and a carelessness in the handling of his authorities, 
which betray him into many minor errors. It is not 
correct, for example, to say that the Knights of St. John— 
the Moslem corsairs’ principal rivals—‘‘ neither gave nor 
accepted quarter.’’ The “Turkish” slaves who manned 
the Knights’ galleys, and the Knights who were made 
to serve the “ Turk ’’ afloat or ashore, are sufficient evidence 
to the contrary, without mentioning such transactions as 
the capitulation under which the Order was permitted to 
retire from Rhodes when its stronghold was captured by 
Suleyman the Magnificent in 1522. Again, the writer’s 
ignorance of the history of the Mediterranean before the 
rise of the Barbary States is responsible for some strongly 
idealistic statements which, though no doubt enhancing the 
effect of the conditions that followed by a sort of fictitious 
contrast, are utterly at variance with facts. History flatly 
contradicts the assertion that “the relations between the 
nations and the Kings of Tunis and other North African 
potentates had been of the most agreeable description,” 
and also the allusion to the “ Pagan’”’ rulers who held 
Algiers and Tunis previously to the period with which the 
book deals. The truth is that all the harbors of the North 
African coast had been, from the ninth century onwards, the 
favorite headquarters of Mohammedan pirates, who carried 
on their raids over Southern Italy, Spain, Greece, Sicily, 
Sardinia, Crete, and the other coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Straits 
of the Dardanelles. Barbarossa and his successors simply 
exploited the conditions created by their predecessors. The 
one title to special distinction whch they do possess is the 
skill with which they turned the sporadic depredations of 
the malefactors who went before them into a solid and 
lasting domination, which they handed down to the 
miscreants who came after them. 

However, these blemishes and the defects of style already 
pointed out do not materially detract from the interest of a 
work which, while adding nothing to the stock of knowledge 
possessed by the expert, may well be recommended to the 
general reader. Commander Currey’s accounts of the various 
sea-battles particularly deserve praise for their business- 
like lucidity. His familiarity with the conditions which 
governed naval warfare in the sixteenth century has enabled 
him to fill his canvas with a multitude of happy touches 
that add to the reality and liveliness of the picture. The 
chapter in which he describes the various types of vessels is 
also valuable, as helping the reader to gain an insight into 
the circumstances under which men fought and trafficked 
on the seas before the adoption of steam came to revolu- 
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tionise navigation. The pictures of men and ships with 
which the volume is adorned further add to its attractive- 
ness, though its usefulness would have been considerably 
increased by the insertion of a map. 





A CRITIC OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


“Peers and Bureaucrats.” By Ramsey Murr. (Constable. 


4s. 6d. net.) 


GRADUALLY and silently, though not secretly, the Govern- 
ment of this, as, indeed, of most civilised countries, has 
been passing more and more into the hands of paid and 
permanent officials. Nearly all the difficult and delicate 
work of administration is done by these professional ex- 
perts, whose discretion in doing it is, for the most part, 
absolute. The amateur politicians placed over them in the 
central and local branches of Government are seldom 
able to bring real personal power of control to bear upon 
their better-informed subordinates. Nor is this the limit 
of the power of democracy. A great and growing part in 
modern legislation is also theirs. Not only the ever- 
enlarging field of administrative regulation, giving effect 
to the general provisions of statutes, but the initiation 
and moulding of these statutes themselves falls into their 
hands. Until recently, most of this power was exercised 
behind the scenes. But several events of the last few years 
show the bureaucrats “coming into the open.’’ Here Mr. 
Muir cites the case of Sir C. Hardinge accompanying the 
late King on his round of peacemaking, the Irish adminis- 
tration of Sir Anthony MacDonnell, and Mr. McKenna’s 
defence of his naval policy by reference to “my advisers.” 
This new position carries certain inevitable consequences. 
*‘It may weaken the bureaucrats themselves, or check the 
growth of their power, which has thriven in obscurity; it may 


undermine the authority of the Cabinet Minister, and still fur- 
ther diminish the dwindling prestige of Parliament.” 


The extremely able essay in which Mr. Muir unfolds 
this situation, contains an admirably balanced account 
of the virtues and the defects of officialism, in which full 
justice is done to the ability and integrity of our public 
service. But unless we are content to substitute the will 
of able bureaucrats for that of the people, an instrument 
of effective criticism must be maintained. Our present 
system of party government, according to Mr. Muir, fur- 
nishes the best available check upon the abuses of bureau- 
cracy. The improved character of our public services in 
recent generations is mainly attributable to their removal 
from the patronage and corruptions of party influence. 
But all the same, Mr. Muir contends that the maintenance 
of this rigid party system affords the best guarantees of 
the efficiency and incorruptibility of the bureaucrats. The 
criticism and control of the services by Parliament might, 
of course, be made far more effective than it is. Though 
Mr. Muir desires no invasion of the collective responsi- 
bility of the Cabinet for national policy, he urges the 
establishment of small and workmanlike Committees, em- 
powered to deal with questions of administrative efficiency 
and economy. Indeed, unless some such means is devised 
of lightening the impossible burden laid upon the Cabinet, 
the actual government of the country must more and more 
pass into the condition of an uncontrolled bureaucracy. 

The supreme importance which Mr. Muir attributes 
to party in the House of Commons, as an instrument of 
administrative control, determines his attitude upon the 
other great present problem of our Constitution, the com- 
position and functions of a Second Chamber. The necessity 
of maintaining a House of Commons with a strong Govern- 
ment and a strong Opposition, each solid and compact, 
negatives the solution of a Single Chamber. For such a 
House of Commons cannot be closely representative of the 
movements and tendencies of the popular mind. Any 
attempt to make it such, by proportional representation 
would, he contends, only weaken it for its true work—that 
of evolving and executing general schemes of policy, and 
that of keeping a firm hand upon administration. For the 
present 


“We must be content to leave to the House of Commons 
the function of expressing the broad choice of the country be- 
tween two or more organised parties, without attempting to 
make it reflect the subtler gradations of national opinion.” 





A real Second Chamber is thus rendered necessary by 
the necessary imperfections of the House of Commons: that 
Second Chamber cannot be hereditary, or nominated, or 
indirectly elected, for insuperable objections lie against 
all these modes of appointment. The defective represen- 
tation in the Commons must, therefore, be corrected by a 
Second Chamber elected on a single transferable vote over 
wide electoral areas, which will yield a legislative body 
of more varied character and reflecting more closely the 
composition of the public mind. 

Such is the line of argument adopted by Mr. Muir. 
Needless to say, it stands in strong opposition to the present 
Liberal policy. That policy is directed to secure the full 
legislative supremacy of the House of Commons, and to 
improve its representative character by making it a juster 
and more responsible reflection of the nation. In a word, 
it moves towards Single-Chamber government, qualified by 
the retention of another House entrusted with powers of 
criticism and of delay, but not of final determination. The 
composition of this other House will doubtless be matter 
for future consideration; for such services of criticism 
and delay as are required will not be found consistent 
with the retention of its present composition. 

It is here that Mr. Muir brings forcible criticism to bear 
upon the Veto proposals, regarded as a solution of the 
Constitutional problem. Under this system, he urges, the 
Lords will consider themselves justified in rejecting more 
Liberal measures than they do now, the “right’’ of two 
rejections acting as a suggestion and a permission to reject 
each important measure twice. So the time of the House 
of Commons will be wasted by the repeated discussion of 
rejected measures, the last two years of each Parliament 
being consumed in this wearisome, but necessary, task, 
while no new controversial measures can be introduced after 
the third year with any prospect of success. On the other 
hand, the scheme furnishes no check or revision of Con- 
servative measures, some of which are likely to be as 
“revolutionary’’ in their nature as any that the most 
Radical Government could introduce. 

“* A Tariff Reform scheme might very well be followed by 

a scheme for universal compulsory military service, and to this 

also no resistance would be given by the House of Lords.” 

If Mr. Muir’s original premises be admitted, regarding 
the necessity of retaining an unrepresentative House of 
Commons in order to secure efficiency of administration, 
his argument for an elected Second Chamber, endowed with 
control both over legislation and finance, is, perhaps, irre- 
futable. But we should be disposed to challenge his pre- 
mises, holding that a false representation of the popular 
will cannot afford a necessary, or even a safe, instrument 
of government. Nor can we see why a more accurately re- 
presentative House of Commons should be less able to 
furnish Committees capable of criticising and controlling 
the various branches of the bureaucracy, than one whose 
method of election virtually excludes many of our ablest 
and most independent intellects. 

But though on these, and certain other points, Mr. 
Muir’s reasoning will be unacceptable to many readers, his 
able and impartial treatment of the controversy makes his 
book one of the most profitable that has yet appeared. 





THE ETIQUETTE OF DISSIMULATION. 


“Highways and Homes of Japan.” 
(Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


“The Japanese Empire and its Economic Conditions.” 
Translated from the French of Joseph D’Autremer. (Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


By Lapy Lawson, 


“ EriquetTe,’’ according to a well-known writer, “is the 
Kaiser of Japan,’’ and the wholly sympathetic recognition 
of this national characteristic pervades Lady Lawson’s 
“Highways and Homes of Japan.’’ For this author has 
detected one of the deepest secrets of the Japanese character 
—namely, that strength lies not so much in opposition as 
in seeming non-resistance. It is the secret that underlies 
their world-famed national wrestling, precisely as it under- 
lies the construction of their earthquake-proof pagodas. The 
Japanese, the most indomitable unit of resistance perhaps 
in the whole world, appears at all times to be yielding with 
a smile on his lips. Grief strikes at him, and loss and pain, 
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but the Japanese smiles without bravado and with the in- 
scrutability of long habit. It is that smile which has 
welded an ambitious race. A nation of soldiers was robbed 
in the very moment of victory of what it had won by the 
sword; Japan smiled and waited. 

This smile, at once individual and national, is all the 
more astounding in its self-control when one considers that 
the Japanese are, as Lady Lawson points out, an essentially 
excitable people :— 

“This excitability is probably the effect of environment, 
the Japanese being volcanic by nature like their native 
country; and they bubble up as freely as their own hot 
springs when they once let themselves go, their wonderful self- 
control being entirely an acquired virtue and a thing apart 
from their real character. As one well-known writer puts it, 
‘their physical activity is greater than their mental.’ ”’ 

And under this mask of an incalculable politeness old 
memories blend with modern improvements almost 
menacingly :— 

‘Formerly, when the two-sworded men could cut down 
any peasant or underling who showed insolence, it paid to be 
excessively courteous, and among these samurai themselves 
there was much formal courtesy, as became honorable 
warriors. To-day, the spirit of politeness still prevails every- 
where, and invades the empire of the commonplace, investing 
the ordinary acts of daily life with poetic delicacy and refine- 
ment, and lending a charm to the most prosaic precepts and 
practices of this utilitarian and industrial age.” 

In spite, however, of this background of two-swordsmen, 
young Japanese marquises, counts, and barons are to be 
found dressed by London tailors, and devoted to billiards, 
poker, and lawn tennis. But the national etiquette is a 
deeper and truer thing than the transplanted “ good form ”’ 
of the West, and it easily survives all external changes of 
fashion and costume. The author has not written the 
picturesque record of a globe-trotter, and she is just to what 
is steadfast and permanent behind this stereotyped etiquette 
of a powerful and formidable race. She has not only lived 
in Japan, but has detached herself from those pursuing 
European influences which so often frustrate any serious 
study of a foreign people. If she is prejudiced at all, it 
is undoubtedly in favor of this enigmatic country, whose 
symbol may be said to be a sword sheathed in a cherry- 
blossom. In one chapter, however, entitled “ Disagreeables 
in Japanese Life,’’ she dwells lightly enough upon such evils 
as bad ventilation and the absence of any sewerage system, 
the “ wicked ’’ flea and the “honorable’’ rat. These things 
are even in the land of the Rising Sun. But the future cf 
Japan seems to Lady Lawson radiant and intimately asso- 
ciated with the Anglo-Saxon alliance, in support of which 
view she quotes from Count Okuma :— 

““We desire, by the co-operation of our Anglo-Saxon 
friends, to engage in the glorious humanitarian work of 
civilising and developing two Oriental nations now deeply 
sunk in misery, so that they, too, may some day be able to 
write semi-centennial stories of progress as we are now doing.” 
From quite a different standpoint M. Joseph D’Autremer 

gives us his reading of the national character of the 
island kingdom. For him, the gracious and graceful eti- 
quette of the Japanese is by no means unmixed with the 
most equivocal dissimulation. Where Lady Lawson is 
wholly sympathetic in tracing the development of friends, 
he is alert and watchful in detecting the weak points of pro- 
bable adversaries. But he agrees with the English lady in 
many of her comments, as when he notes the “ exceptional 
discipline’’ of the Japanese, their respect for superiors, 
their reverence for their Emperor, and the survival, in spiie 
of all modernity, of the warrior-spirit of Old Japan. But, 
for him, the predominating tone of Japanese life is by no 
means that of the cherry-blossom :— 

“The aspect of every Japanese town is profoundly sad. 
Everything is grey. The low houses made of wood faded 
grey by time and faced with black tiles succeed one another 
uninterruptedly, the people, both men and women, dressed in 
grey (only children and young girls are dressed in bright 
colors on féte days) all produce an impression from which 
gaiety is wholly absent.” 

But Nature seems to him to be mild and gentle in these 
enigmatic islands, in utter contrast with the traditions of 
those “men with two swords,’’ whose menace he detects 
underneath the newest frock-coat. 

Again, whereas Lady Lawson usually approaches things 
Japanese, from the cuisine to the universal bath, with 
amiable appreciation, the Frenchman is inclined to consider 











the food altogether impossible and the cost of living extor- 
tionate. With the towns he is wholly dissatisfied, and he 
maintains that when one has become familiar with Kydto, 
“one has seen the entire art and architecture of Japan.” 
Moreover, while admitting that the Japanese have done 
much for education, M. D’Autremer scoffs at those who 
assert that no illiterates are to be found in Japan :— 


“It was the same public which, after 1870, stated that 
the Prussian elementary schoolmaster had beaten the French 
nation! In these latter days, the Press has extolled Japanese 
instructors, their methods, &c. Consequently, one has to de- 
molish all these ideas that have been invented or issued forth— 
how one does not know—from minds uninformed or ill- 
informed. At the census of 1908, there existed in round figures 
55,000 conscripts who scarcely knew how to read or write, and 
30,000 who could neither read nor write. And it is central 
Japan, the central portion or Honshu, which furnishes the 
larger part of them. This is the exact truth.” 


Like the author of “ Highways and Homes of Japan,” 
M. D’Autremer believes in the future of the island kingdom, 
but from a very different standpoint. And he, too, quotes 
from an eminent Japanese, General Teraoutchi, in support 
of his views :— 


‘I am profoundly convinced that a conflict between the 
Great Powers will take place, not in Europe, but East of 
India, and in the west and north of Japan. Would it be 
fitting for the Japanese people to remain passive spectators in 
the presence of such an event? , In everything con- 
cerning the troops occupying Manchuria, I maintain that it 
would be, for us, tantamount to an evacuation if we confined 
ourselves to our present limits.” 


Japan, in the opinion of this Frenchman, in spite of her 
national smile of endurance, desires war and prepares for 
it politely, but very surely. 





MR MASEFIELD ON LONDON. 
“The Street of To-Day.” By JoHN MaseEFIELp. 


Tue literary historian who, a century later, may chance to 
disinter “The Street of To-Day’’ from the enormous rubbish 
heaps of printed matter will speculate as to why our genera- 
tion produced so few masterpieces and so many fine talents. 
In truth, the defects of our civilisation are subtly reflected 
even in our best literature. Looking back upon Mr. Mase- 
field’s spiritual novel one wonders why so much ardor, 
insight, knowledge, and craftsmanship should not have 
brought forth from the literary casting a bell of a purer 
tone. But a first-rate novel is like a fine piece of architec- 
ture—neither in planning, materials, nor construction can 
perfunctory art find a place; and in “ The Street of To-Day ”’ 
the palpable makeshifts, both in figures and construction, 
contribute to minimise the novel’s esthetic force. After a few 
chapters the reader must decide not to trouble over the book’s 
imperfections, but to be grateful for its brilliant pages, its 
lyrical strength, and the beauty and radiance of its stren:uous 
ideas. 

The theme of the novel is twofold—the perilous in- 
sufficiency of the neurotic woman as the modern man’s 
mate, and the “sprawling waste, the brutality and blind- 
ness’’ of London, seen with the passionate eye of the 
reformer. In creating the hero, Lionel Heseltine, a young 
scientist back’ from a medical campaign in the tropics, who 
takes to himself a wife on the eve of launching an ambitious 
scheme for regenerating the London rabble, Mr. Masefield 
has telescoped his two themes into one. And Heseltine’s 
figure is the chief weakness of the story. It is true that 
Heseltine’s character lives by virtue of his original tempera- 
ment, his poetic vision, and his intense idealism; but he 
lives only in relation to his social outlook, and becomes the 
author’s puppet when in contact with women. The 
further we penetrate into the story the more it is evident 
that there are parts of Heseltine’s nature which do not 
explain his conduct, and that in telescoping his two themes 
the author has failed to create a hero who can do justice to 
either. We must therefore welcome “ The Street of To-Day”’ 
for the brilliance of its parts—not for the artistic balance or 
the force of its illusion. 

Taken in detail, the effect of many aspects of the novel 
is admirable. Mr. Masefield excels in conveying with a 
poet’s touch the feeling of London the insatiable devourer, 


(Dent. 6s.) 
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the old monster that wastes and ravages and tramples human 
life into the mud. No writer beats him in painting in swift 
impressionistic touches the vast background of shoddiness 
in London’s life, with its petty vulgarity, shallow, febrile 
abnormalities, and waste of strength and purpose. The hero, 
Lionel Heseltine, has planned a campaign against the 
Londoner’s apathetic disregard of moral and physical health, 
and by the aid of his popular weekly, “Snip-Snap,’”’ he 


hopes to enlist even the forces of sensationalism 
and hysteria in his new crusade. His little group of 
friends, and Mrs. Drummond, his good genius, dis- 


trust these doubtful methods, and Heseltine is left to con- 
duct his campaign single-handed, with no one to turn to for 
sympathy but Rhoda, his bride. It is at this point that the 
artistic scamping in the structure of the novel makes itself 
felt. In the opening chapters Mr. Masefield describes with 
equal truth and cleverness the aims and manceuvres of the 
doll-like, parasitic woman, exquisitely feminine in external 
charm, but devoid of faith, courage, and true passion. He 
hits off admirably the characteristics of the whole class in 
the figure of Rhoda Derrick, “a man’s woman,” who 
embodies all those superficial charms which flourish so fre- 
quently at the expense of brains and heart. Mr. Masefield 
has caught most cleverly the charming air of the shallow, 
bewitching woman, who innocently affects admiration of a 
man’s work, and responds to his ideas while drawing him 
within her net. But he fails to convince us of the naturalness 
of Heseltine’s treatment of the sex. The fact is that 
Heseltine’s insight and penetration are incompatible with 
his blend of masculine ignorance and idealistic chivalry. 
Heseltine, we soon perceive, only takes the stage to voice the 
author’s convictions, to utter his epigrams, and to criticise 
our town civilisation. He is made to play two réles, and 
when he begins to indoctrinate Rhoda with his scientific 
ideas, he drops the part of the unsophisticated young man 
fresh from the wilderness, and speaks with the familiarity 
of a mature man who is airing his programme for a girl’s 
applause. The composite hero is also marked by his passion 
for introspection, and the passages of his active love-making 
are saturated with a sentimentalism that impairs their 
spontaneity. 
author’s mouthpiece, and the disseminator of a series of 
brilliant criticisms on modern life, inspired by a poet’s 
ardor. 

In this light, “The Street of To-Day’’ may be enjoyed 
as we enjoy, say, the best of Mr. Shaw’s plays. There can 
be satisfaction in an imperfect work of art when it fully 





No, we must look on Heseltine simply as the | 


expresses its creator’s temperament, and Mr. Masefield’s | 


creed reconciles the strenuous purpose of a man of action with 
nobility of thought and feeling. 
world, and heave it over, and burn the carrion off its soul, 
and give it faith, a new body, new freedom, delight. 


“To tackle this purblind | 


That | 


would be the noble thing,’’ is Heseltine’s creed, and naturally | 


he is beaten to his knees by “the present holders of power, 
who shirk it as too big, fear the vested interest, and knuckle 
under to the brute and the fool.’’ Heseltine’s lively cam- 
paign with the “ Snip-Snap ”’ is told with great verve, and if 
his plan of action be adjudged unlikely and illusory, it has 
the merit of bringing out a clear issue. His marriage with 
Rhoda begins badly owing to her neurotic selfishness and 
his own masculine absorption in his work, but the story of 
their conjugal unhappiness demands a more conclusive and 
more delicate analysis than the author accords it. There are 
gaps in the narrative which, perhaps, correspond with the 
puzzling contradictions in Heseltine’s nature. In contrast 
with Rhoda, the fin-de-siécle woman who refuses to be a 
mother, yet “whose every nerve has been sharpened to 
defend the idea of the conventionally correct,’’ we have Mary 
Drummond, the “genuine woman,’’ clear-eyed, refined by 
suffering, “the steady star burning clear above any of the 
storms of life.’’ 
sureness, but she is responsible for much unreality in the 
conversations and for the passages in which the author 
comes perilously near to sentimentality. On the other hand, 
the sharpness of many of the epigrams put in the mouth 
of the talkers is not to be gainsaid. “ This country wrecks 
more manhood than there is in the rest of Europe, and 
knights the men who wreck it,” is good; and again: “Our 
system is a conspiracy of the purblind to annul the fine”’ ; 
“The trouble with this age is that its men are too fond of 
two things, business and pleasure. It has left thought to 





This Meredithian figure is drawn with | 


| bureaucratic system’’ he has established. 


women. Women can’t think; but they sugar the brains of 
every man who can”’; “ Life’s a bone for the top dog,”’ are 
three more out of several score of clever—not quite memor- 
able—sayings in this book. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘* Men and Things of My Time.” By the MARQUIS DE CASTEL- 
LANE, (Chatto & Windus. 6s. net.) 


In the opening paragraph of the Marquis de Castel- 
lane’s volume of memoirs, which has been translated by 
Mr. Teixeira de Mattos, the author observes that “ between 
Napoleon III. and M. Falliéres, France has aged 
more than she did between Hugh Capet and Louis 
XVI.”" The volume is accordingly offered us as the 
spectacle of this ageing at full tilt. It is possible that the 
process may be due to something in the mind of the writer 
rather than to the things themselves. The Marquis de 
Castellane tells us the melancholy fact that he can see 
nothing left of the world of his youth ‘ but shallows, in 
which ugly frogs take their ease,’’ and he paints a dismal 
picture of his country’s future. In what sense the men and 
things of his time are responsible for this deplorable out- 
look, he does little to inform us. The Marquis was born 
in 1845, and received the education usual among the Catholic 
aristocrats of the period. In one respect he was more 
fortunate than most, for at the age of seven he was sent 
to the Chapelle-Saint-Mesmin, of which Dupanloup was 
principal. When he left school, at the age of eighteen, 
he could translate Horace and Virgil at sight, had a few 
vague notions of Greek, which he respected more than he 
understood, and was able to play the organ at high mass in 
the village. He entered the world by way of the salon 
of his mother—Talleyrand’s grand-niece—where he met “ all 
that Paris at the time contained in the way of discontented 
politicians and doubting Catholics.’” We get glimpses— 
and sometimes highly-prejudiced judgments—of Thiers, Gam- 
betta, Trochu, Pére Gratry, Victor Hugo, Falloux, 
MacMahon, and other celebrities, Thiers being called “a little 
old pigmy,”’ and Gambetta described as “externally speaking, 
like a fat hog in armor.’’ M. de Castellane claims that his 
wife was the true author of the phrase ‘‘ J’y suis, j’y reste,” 
attributed to MacMahon. According to this version, a debate 
on the prolongation of MacMahon’s presidency was going 
on in the Chamber. M. de Castellane resolved to speak, 
and said to his wife that he wanted a crisp, telling sen- 
tence that would support his argument. They went over 
the incidents in MacMahon’s life, and the Marquise de 
Castellane, remembering the defence of the Malakoff, in- 
vented the famous phrase. We may take the story as an 
illustration either of how history is written or of how it 
is re-written. 

- 


* * 


“In the Land of the Pharaohs.” 
(Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Dust Moxuamen’s book is a history of Egypt from 
the fall of Ismail to the assassination of Boutros Pasha. Its 
author is a native Egyptian who was in Alexandria during 
the bombardment, and whose father was killed at Tel-el- 
Kebir. The book begins with an account of the causes that 
led to Ismail’s fall, and Mr. Duse Mohamed lays stress on 
the economic difficulties and the pressure of the money- 
lenders which, as we pointed out in reviewing Mr. Roth- 
stein’s book, ‘The Ruin of Egypt,’’ brought about that 
event. The revolt under Arabi Pasha, and the incidents 
that followed, are regarded by Mr. Duse Mohamed from a 
vehemently Nationalist standpoint. Lord Cromer’s ad- 
ministration is criticised with an asperity that amounts to 
violence, and although the author admits that “Ismail’s 
legacy of debt and political chaos required exceptional ad- 
ministrative capacity to extricate the country from its im- 
pending ruin,’’ he declares many of Lord Cromer’s measures 
to be injurious, speaks of his administration as “a gigantic 
deception,” and denounces the “muddling and _ inept 
While sym- 
pathising with some of Mr. Duse Mohamed’s grievances, we 
must regret the tone in which his history is written, but we 
can recommend the book to all who wish to know the point 
of view of the modern educated Egyptians. 


By Dusk MOHAMED. 
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J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., C.V.0O. 8vo, 10s. net. 
The Standard.—“ Dr, Murray has done excellent service by a volume 
which throws a flood of light on the whole course of the struggle 
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century,” 
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7s. 6d. net. 
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Fourth Edition. revised by Sir Tuomas W. 
HoLDERNESS, K.C.S.I. 8vo, 10s. net. 
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Bart., D.C.L.. &c. New Edition, Revised, Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TRADE UNIONISM 

By J. H. GREENWOOD, Barrister-at-Law, with a Preface by 
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HIBBERT LECTURES 


ON 


THE HIGHER ASPECTS OF GREEK RELIGION. | 


The FIRST COURSE of a NEW SERIES OF HIBBERT | 
LECTURES will be given by L. R. Farnext, D.Litt., Wilde 
Lecturer in the University of Oxford on ‘‘ The Higher Aspects of 
Greek Religion.” | 

The Lectures will be delivered in the University or Lonpon, 
South Kensington, on Tuesdays, April 25th, May 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd, 
and 30th, at half-past three o'clock in the afternoon. é 

Admission by ticket without payment. Application for tickets 
should be made to Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, | 
Covent Garden, not later than April 15th, and as soon as possible after 
that date tickets will be issued to as many persons as the hall will 


accommodate. 
FRANCIS H. JONES, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 





SLAVOK ART EXHIBITION. 


‘Should be seen by all who care to study Art in the making.” 

—Morning Post. 
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UNOBTAINABLE AT THE LIBRARIES. 
AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE 


would be an alternative titie for 


A BED OF ROSES 


By W. L. GEORGE. Cloth, 6s. 


A Novei of passion and suffering that stirs heart, 
mind, and soul. 

THE TIMES says—‘‘ This is a novel of undeniable insight and con- 
siderable literary skill.” 

THE DaILy NEwS says—“ A sincere attack on the world of desire. 
The author is troubled because the world is a wilderness of economic 
wrongs which drive women into the places of Aholah and Aholibah 
in search of economic freedom. .. . A powerful and earnest 
‘novel of ideas’ . &@ book for serious people. Not for fools.” 

THE ENGLISH REVIEW says—‘‘ The author is a sincere and earnest 
observer, and has made a vivid picture of parasitic life. He is a 
public benefactor who discovers the horror of it We hope that all 
members of the Sociological Society will read this valuable book, 
as well as all holders of the astonishing fallacy that a vote will 
solve the whole problem of women’s work.” 


Obtainabte at all principal booksellers, but net at Libraries, 


MODERN DRAMATIST. 

By ASHLBY DUKES. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Ss, net. 

“Mr. Ashley Dukes is a-critic with knowledge, and with undeni- 
able gifts of expression, and his book is an important addition to 
the meagre library of contemporary criticism that matters.”’—Sidney 
Dark in DAILY EXPRESS. 


THE MILITANT SUFFRAGE 


MOVEMENT: EMANCIPATION IN A HURRY. 
By TERESA BILLINGTON-GREIG. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 

A criticism based upon personal experience, from which the 
writer concludes that as at present constituted and conducted the 
Militant-Suffrage Movement does not tend to liberate women, but 
offers them only one slavery for another. 

“Mrs. Billington-Greig must be pronounced the ideal chronicler 
of the Militant-Suffragist Movement. The book can hardly fail to 
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on the policy pursued during recent years. A serious and well- 
reasoned contribution.’’—DaILY GRAPHIC. 
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Crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. net. 

““Acceptable because of its striking originality 
compilation.’’-—MANCHESTER COURIER. 

“*These letters are of remarkable merit.’-—ScoTsMAN. 

“‘The author writes vivaciously about the theatrical and literary 
careers.’’—THE TIMES. 

“ Well-written and as a whole presents a tragedy—a soul’s tragedy 
—which ends in the suicide of the writer. It is artistically written.” 

—YORKSHIRE Post. 
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Being some Recollections of 


WILLIAM HENRY CHADWICK, 


The Last of the Manchester Chartists. 
By T. PALMER NEWBOULD. 
With a Prefactory Note by SIR ROBERT HUDSON, Chief Agent 
of the Liberal Party. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. net. By post, 1s. 14d. 
PRESS COMMENTS : 


“It is interesting to hear about the primitive champion of the 
faith.”"—THE SPECTATOR. 

“To recall Chadwick is to quicken in not a few memories the 
chequered but always manly career of a gifted, vigorous, and eloquent 
advocate of political progress.’-—MANCHESTER EVENING NEws. 

“Written in a remarkably graphic style. . . Mr. Newbould’s 
simple, arresting language makes an extraordinary impression. He 
writes with the vivid sympathetic touch of the eye-witness.” 

—COMMENTATOR. 

‘“‘Mr. Newbould knew Chadwick well, and he has earned our 
thanks by publishing these recollections of a career devoted un- 
selfishly to the sacred cause of ‘God and the People.’”’ 

MIDLAND COUNTIES EXPRESS. 

‘*Is Mr. Newbould’s record the tale of a human life, replete with 
the common struggles and passions of our kind? Assuredly it is.” 

—T. P’s. WEEKLY. 

“Mr. Newbould has collected here sundry entertaining anecdotes 
about Chadwick which are worth reading.”—SPHERE. 

“A short biography, based upon the reminiscences communicated 
over the camp-fire after many a stirring day of political strife.’’ 

—MORNING LEADER. 

‘A little book, interesting to politicians, and especially to those 
whose colors are Radical... . Mr. Newbould narrates many 
curious episodes in Chadwick's life-story.’’—ScoTSMAN. 

‘A very interesting little volume.’-—LIBERAL MAGAZINE. 

“Mr. Newbould gives an affectionate and life-like picture of the 
old war-horse, whose telling, though rather melodramatic, oratory 
possessed, besides its natural fluency, a quaint antiquarian charm.” 

—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“These recollections were well worth publishing.” 
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‘We recommend this little volume very heartily.” 
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* Recounts many stirring scenes of bygone days.” 

—NORTHERN WEEKLY. 

“These recollections bring out the human side of an interesting 
personality.’-—DAILY MAIL 

‘““Mr. Newbould gives amusing reminiscences of Chadwick's adven- 
tures and perils as a lecturer with the Liberal van.” 

: —EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS. 
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“The Commonsense Collector.” By F. FRANKFORT MOORB. 

(Hodder & Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net.) 

Ir is quite true, as Mr. Frankfort Moore observes in 
the preface to his admirable volume, that most books 
of this class deal with “the aristocracy of the trade.’ 
Many of them, as such, are reliable and informative guides 
to the museums and mansions where the best examples of 
the best styles are hoarded; but to the would-be collector of 
modest means, who wants to know the best way to set 
about gratifying his latest tastes—at a small expenditure— 
they are of very little value. Moreover, they are a dis- 
couragement, since the standard of excellence preached by 
their writers is so high as to seem impossible of anything 
like attainment. A few works of recent years, that have 
come under our notice, have seemed to us to consider the 
needs and capacities of the humbler collector a little more 
than was formerly the case ; but nothing, so far as we know, 
has been published which is as convincing and consoling as 
the book now before us. Very largely it is a record of 
personal experience. It tells us a great deal about what 
the author himself has collected, how he collected it, and 
what prices he paid. The point of view is essentially that 
of the collector to whom expense is a very serious object. 
The scope of the book is wide; but it is limited by the 
maxim that the be-all and endaall of collecting is the 
decoration of the house one lives in, and for this reason 
such inane trifles as royal relics and such undecorative 
specialities as postagestamps and unsightly original 
editions (collected because they are original editions) are 
ruled out. What excellent doctrine! It elevates collecting 
at once above the rank of fads, and converts it into a 
pursuit that is both artistic and utilitarian. Don't 
try to be too “shrewd’’ with the dealer—this is another 
piece of commonsense advice which the author illustrates 
by some illuminating and amusing anecdotes of the dodges 
that collectors have tried and failed with. Employ an 
agent to represent you at auctions; he will not lose his 
head. Aim at _ individuality. Distrust auctions at 
aristocratic mansions, since the price of the articles is 
generally inflated far above their actual or selling value. 
However, the chief point of the book is its artistic 
sanity; and we fancy few better examples of the 
practical application of this sanity to house-decoration 
could be found, than those which the author provides in 
the description of his own home and its ornament. The 
volume is one that should hearten and stimulate every 
collector who has artistic instincts which he has hitherto 
felt himself unable to afford to gratify. 


* ¥ ¥ 


“Battle Honors of the British Army.” 
NorMAN, (Murray. 15s, net.) 


Captain C. B. Norman has here collected a very useful 
record of the battles or campaigns for which various regiments 
have been entitled to bear names on their colors and bars on 
the ribbon of their medals. The volume forms a summary 
of the chief actions in which the army has been engaged 
from the time of Charles II. to the South African War. 
The honors have been granted very capriciously, sometimes 
for a mere skirmish, when a long and tedious campaign 
has passed almost unnoticed; and it is significant that the 
regiments which fought on the Morocco coast under Charles 
II., soon after our standing army was first instituted, were 
not granted the battle honor for that service till last year. 
In regard to that campaign, there is one point we do not 
quite understand. Captain Norman, who is an accurate 
and experienced writer, says that Colonel Kirke commanded 
the King’s Own (then the 2nd Tangier Regiment). But it 
is generally believed that Colonel Kirke commanded the 
Queen’s (2nd Foot, then the 1st Tangier Regiment), and 
that was how the regiment afterwards won the notorious 
nickname of ‘‘ Kirke’s Lambs,’’ for St. John’s Lamb and 
Flag are still their regimental badge. We can only suppose 
that Colonel Kirke changed regiments immediately after 
the Moroccan campaign. 


By CAPTAIN C, B, 


* * * 
“ Napoleon and the End of the French Revolution.” 
HARLES F, WARWICK. (Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. Cartes F. Warwicr’s book is a sequel to the 
three volumes by the same author on Mirabeau, Danton, 


By 





a biography of Napoleon rather than an account of his 
activities during the close of the Revolution. Mr. Warwick 
is an American, and he has a full share of the American 
fondness for drama. His style is marked by a desire for 
effective contrast. He has a good general knowledge of the 
history of the Revolution, but, as was the case in Mr. War- 
wick’s former books, the reader feels that the amount of 
material has been too much for the author. Anecdotes are 
freely used, and every pithy remark that has been attributed 
to Napoleon is pressed into service. There are several slips : 
Las Casas should be Las Cases, Pichegre should be Pichegru, 
and Charlotte Corday, instead of being a “ grand-daughter 
of the great Corneille,” was fifth in descent from him in the 
female line. The book is well illustrated from engravings 
and etchings belonging to the collection of Mr. William J. 
Latta, of Philadelphia. 
x * * 

“The Art of the Munich Galleries.” By FLORENCE JAN 

ANSELL AND FrANK Roy FRAPRIE. (Bell. 6s. net.) 

Tuts is the latest volume in a well-known series on the 
Galleries of Europe. It includes descriptive and critical 
notices of the pictures in the Old Pinakothek, the New 
Pinakothek, and the Schach Gallery, together with some 
account of their painters, and the authors have been at pains 
to make their work a comprehensive guide to the principal 
exhibits. Too much reliance, however, should not be placed 
on individual criticisms, particularly those on certain 
painters of the Italian Schools. The originality of Tintoretto, 
for example, receives less than justice; it is misleading to 
say that ‘‘the Italians of the Baroque and the Rococo periods 
are more highly estimated to-day than formerly,’’ since 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century these Eclectic 
painters practically absorbed all the critical appreciation 
that was forthcoming; and the estimate of Botticelli appears 
to us to be decidedly wide of the mark. If these are only 
matters of judgment, we find also some questionable state- 
ments of fact. We learn, for the first time, that Giotto was 
responsible for the “ designs for the bronze doors on the North 
side of the Baptistery in Florence.’’ Perugino is said, 
apropos of the decoration of the Sistine Chapel, to have been 
“the only artist employed who was not a Florentine.” 
What of Pinturicchio? The authors are more at home in 
dealing with the modern work in the New Pinakothek, the 
incoherent character of which collection is justly criticised. 
Extracts from the eloquent appreciations of Professor Muther 
constitute most of the critical matter in this department. 


x * ft 
‘Tales from the Old French.” Translated by ISABEL BUTLER. 
(Constable. 65s. net.) 


Here we have a charming collection of French stories 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The tales chosen 
comprise examples of lais, fabliaux, and contes dévote et 
didactiques, and they are translated into an English which, 
while preserving something of the archaic flavor of the 
originals, is simple and unaffected. The translator adds 
a note, showing that she has entered into the spirit of 
the period when' the tales were written, and she is to 
be warmly commended both for her choice of stories 
and for the way she has rendered them into English. 
The book is beautifully printed. It deserves the attention 
of everybody who wishes to know something of the medieval 
French literature that has done so much to shape the ideals 
of chivalry and of the art of story-telling in ite later 
developments. 


* * * 
“‘Romance of Imperial Rome.” 8y EvizaneTH W. CHAMPNEY. 
(Putnams. 15s. net.) 


Tis volume contains a number of stories of romantic 
events in Roman history, with one or two imaginative 
sketches, embroidered with conversations and_ incidents 
due to the author’s invention, and presented in a manner 
calculated to give them an air of “actuality ”’ for present- 
day readers. We confess that we have no liking for history 
written in this fashion, and Miss Champney has done 
nothing to soften our prejudice. She is at her best when she 
is least historical, and, had she chosen, she might have given 
us a work of pure fiction much superior to the present volume. 
She has a decided gift for invention, as is shown by “A 
Dog in Britain,’”’ while “ The Song of the Sirens ”’ proves her 
capacity to seize upon the most dramatic, if least authenti- 
cated, elements in an historical situation. On the other hand 


and Robespierre. The title is misleading, for the book is | her style is marred by an evident straining after fine writing 
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SORE THROAT AND DIPHTHERIA. 


School Epidemic Prevented. 


Outbreaks of infectious diseases like Diphtheria, 
Measles, Scarlet Fever, &c., are so prevalent just 
now that everyone—and especially those who 
have children at school—will be interested in the 
remarkable case which is reported in the Press 
as follows :— 


“ At the Watford Rural District Council 
on Wednesday it was stated that as several 
cases of Diphtheria had occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Radlett, and a number 
of children in the elementary school were 
suffering from suspicious sore throats, the 
Medical Officer of Health had ordered a 
supply of Wulfing’s Formamint tablets to 
be sent to the school-mistress, with instruc- 
tions to give a tablet to the children every 
morning. 

“The Formamint tablets had stopped the 
outbreak, and the Council unanimously 
sanctioned the special expenditure in- 
curred.”’ 


This case strikingly illustrates how Formamint 
prevents infectious diseases by killing—in the 
mouth and throat—the germs which cause them. 

Safeguard yourself and your family against the 
epidemics which are in the air just now by occa- 
sionally sucking Formamint tablets. Get a 
bottle to-day, in order that you may take Forma- 
mint at once when there is risk of infection. For 
Formamint cannot, of course, cure such dangerous 
throat diseases as diphtheria when they have had 
time to develop in the throat, though it does un- 
doubtedly prevent them if taken in time. 


CONVINCING TESTIMONY. 


Among the most distinguished Formamint-users 
may be mentioned the Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Bal- 
four, M.P., Lord Justice Buckley, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M.P.,Madame Adelina Patti, who writes, 
“T find Formamint very beneficial for the throat,’’ 
and Mr. Justin McCarthy, who writes, “ Forma- 
mint has quite cured my sore throat.’’ 

Such high credentials must convince everyone 
that it will be worth his while to return this coupon 
at once, and thus secure a free supply of a pre- 
paration which really does what is claimed for it. 
And after testing genuine Formamint—which is 
sold by all chemists, in bottles, price 1s. 11d.—he 
will be careful to avoid the many worthless imita- 
tions which its great success has produced. 











FREE SAMPLE. 


Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies-street, 
London, W.C. 


Please send me a sample of Formamint, gratis and 
post free. 


Name 
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Edited by Sir Percy Bunting. 
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The April number of the ConTEMporARY REVIEW contains 


| the following articles :— 


| PEACE ON EARTH? By HAROLD SPENDER 








| THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE PROBLEM 


OF REUNION By Professor SANDAY, D.D. 
INSURANCE AND TRAINING FOR THE UN- 
EMPLOYED By Professor H. STANLEY JEVONS 


| THE GERMAN NATIONAL IDEA 


By F. M. CUTLACK 
THE RATIONALE OF SPIRITUAL HEALING 
By EMMA MARIE CAILLARD 
RURAL HOUSING By FREDERICK BALLARD 
A CO-OPERATIVE LAND SOCIETY 
By A. ARONSON 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE HOLY SEE: 


1.—LEO XIill By GRANVELLE 
RECENT SWEDISH POETRY AND COUNT 
SNOILSKY By EDMUND GOSSE 


JOHN M. SYNGE By JOHN MASEFIELD 
LONG HEADS AND BROAD HEADS 


By JEAN FINOT 
ROBERT SPENCE WATSON 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
Dr. Dillon’s survey opens with the ‘French crisis and its pro 
bable effects. It takes up, also, the Bagdad Railway question, 
the Russo-Chinese’ difference, and possible cumglleations 
between the United States, Mexico and Japan. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
LENT AND MYSTICISM. 

Reviews oF Books: Mr. Temple’s “ Nature of Personality ” 
“ The Origin of | the Pentateuch’; ‘‘ Local History and 
Antiquities ” ‘Modern Theories of Religion’; ‘“ The 
Church Year and Kalendar’’; Mr. Chiozza Money's “ Riches 
and Poverty,” &c. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LTD., 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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and a search, not always crowned with success, for the 
“glowing, dazzling adjective.’’ The book is beautifully 
illustrated from a and peng. 


“The Oldest Music Rees in a 
(Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts is a history of the Oxford Music Room, which 
was opened in 1748 and continued, with some intervals, 
to be the home of music of a high quality down to 
1840. Dr. Mee has spent immense labor in working up 
the histo: 7 of the Music Room, and though his book will 
hardly interest the general reader, it will be welcomed by 
musicians and by those who wish to know something of a 
rather obscure chapter in Oxford history. Every fact that 
the most patient investigation could discover relating to the 
music, the singers, and the performances is to be found in 
Dr. Mee’s volume. There are also twenty-six good illustra- 
tions. 


By Dr. JoHN H. MEE. 


* . * 
“Scrambles in Storm and Sunshine.” By E. Exuior Stock. 

(Ouseley, 6s. net.) 

In this volume we have a story of mountain- 
eering experiences among Swiss and English peaks, 
told by Mr. E. Elliot Stock, whose career as a 
climber dates from his school days in Switzerland. 
Some of the chapters have already appeared in periodicals, 
but their convincing freshness fully justifies republication, 
and they are nobly decked out with photographs and draw- 
ings. It is the climber’s trials rather than his triumphs that 
are dealt with in these pages. These include an unpleasant 
and dangerous encounter with an avalanche on the Schreck- 
horn, a night spent on the Méuch in a blizzard, and—perhaps 
the most disagreeable a rience of any—a February night 
among the rocks of Great Gable, Wastdale. The style of 
writing is personal and effectively simple, and we get some 
illuminating portraits of Swiss guides, and no slight insight 
into mountaineering ethics. Above all, and in spite of the 
fact that the difficulties and risks associated with the sport 
are so greatly emphasised by these tales, and that we are 
treated to proportionately little gush about the sunrise and 
so forth, the extraordinary fascination of climbing, and the 
real rewards that accompany success, are most vividly 
brought home to one. 





The Geek in the itp. 


Price Friday Price Frid 
morning, morning, 
March 31 April 7, 
Consels ar wi ee eee 81t8 ove 81g 
Russian Fours ._ vs ve én 943 os 94 
L. & N.W.... ei ove 7 sie 1474 -. 148 
Union Pacific .- ne si 1828 0m 
Canadian Paeific ... on bet des 2318 ~« Seen 


THE revenue returns for the year showed a smaller surplus 
than was expected, but the explanation seems to be that the 
revenue officials did not try very hard to collect the income 
tax or land-tax. Hence there will be heavy arrears for next 
year, which Mr. Lloyd George can use to avoid increasing 
taxation. This is a device by which the Sinking Fund suffers, 
and is not a good precedent. It is the continued collection 
of income-tax that keeps the short-loan market unexpectedly 
tight, much to the dismay of the bill-brokers. The flood of 
cheap money will, therefore, come at least a week later this 
year. In the Stock Markets investors are still coming eagerly 
forward, and there is plenty of new money for anything at 
all promising. The Canadian Budget (which is very satis- 
factory) and the Japanese Commercial Treaty have been the 
encouraging events of the week. 


Surptus REVENUE AND Bupcet. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s surplus for the two years which have 
been rolled into one by the action of House of Lords is smaller 
than the experts expected; but this seems to be wholly 
because this year’s taxes have not been collected within the 
year. As mentioned above, the Income-tax collection has been 
more than slack in the last week or two, so that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will have a lot of arrears to help 
him out with his additions to Naval and other expenditure. 
But for the Navy there would have been some very sub- 


- 








stantial reductions of taxation ; but as it is little or nothing 
of the sort is expected, and according to some, the next 
Budget will be a very tight fit, especially if there is to be 
another crop of Supplementary Estimates for M.P.’s 
salaries, National Insurance, &c. 


Tue Orn anp Toxsacco Trusts. 

Will the Oil and Tobacco Trusts be dissolved? This 

question greatly agitates Wall Street just now ; but one cannot 

help wondering whether these Trusts prosecutions have any 

real permanent effect upon the values of securities. Take, for 

instance, the Post’s record of the week ending Saturday, 
March 23rd :— 

“* An advance from 623 to 680 in the price of Standard Oil 
shares on the curb market this week and the circulation of 
stories, both at New York and Washington, of completed pre- 
parations on the part of Standard Oil interests to at once 
dissolve the Trust in the event of an adverse decree from the 
United States Supreme Court in January, have attracted 
country-wide attention. Until last week it had been quietly 
reported that both the Standard Oil and American Tobacco 
Companies had laid plans to dissolve, because their officers 
expect orders to do so from the United States Supreme Court. 
Within the past week, however, statements to this effect have 
been made openly, and the shares of both companies are now 
more than fifty points above a week ago. 

Manipulators in Wall Street seem to be able to make a given 
cause or rumor produce opposite effects to suit their own 
books. For last summer, when the public was as convinced 
as it now is that the Supreme Court’s ruling in the anti- 
Trust cases would mean a dissolution of both organisations, 
the price of Standard Oil Stock fell to 585, while American 
Tobacco went to 390. Both prices were almost 100 points 
below the quotations recorded earlier in the year. The 
general conviction seems to be even greater now than last 
summer that the Supreme Court rulings will be against the 
companies ; but Standard Oil has risen to 680, and American 
Tobacco is 485, so that both are 95 points above their 
prices of last summer; and both rose more than half of this 
distance within a few days of the statements that officers of 
the two companies expected an order to dissolve. 

LUCELLUM. 


JAEGER 


PURE WOOL 


“fo be well-dressed, healthy.& 
Zoe, wear’ JAEGER’ 














To protect against chill, when 


leaving theatre or house, wear 


JAEGER. 


For 27 years JAEGER Pure 
Wool Underwear has held a 


reputation for quality and general 
excellence—which is still maintained. 
The Jaeger Co. has never sold 
an adulterated article. 


LONDON : 
126, Regent St., W. 
456, Strand, Charing haoen > wl 
102, Kensington High St., 
30, Sloane St., S.W. 
115, Victoria St., S.W. 
85 & 86, Cheapside, E.C. 


Illustrated Price List, post free. 


Address in other towns sent on application. 


It is not“JAEGER’ unless 


it bears the Jacger name. 
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CALIFORNIAN OIL FINANCE. | 
The Shares of the Californian Amalgamated Oil Com- 


























pany Ltd. will shortly be introduced to the London Stock | 
Exchange under very powerful auspices. 


i) 
The Capital of the Company is £350,000, of which 
£311,000 is to be issued (fully paid), leaving £39,000 in 
reserve. 
The Vendors take the whole of their purchase price in 
shares. 


The property contains 680 acres, and although only 40 
acres have been partially developed, a net profit is being 
made at the rate of over £40,000 per annum, and it is anti- 
cipated that this will be increased to £150,000 during the 
next twelve months. 

The property is situated in the Midway, Elk Hills, and 
Kern River Fields, California. 

Reports have been made by Ralph Arnold and Harry R. grain is well-defined, 
Johnson, both of whom were employed by the United States making it indistinguish- 
Government to make the geological survey of California. able from leather. It is 
Mr. pec R. Johnson will stilted ae Engineer. more durable because the | 
quality of “Rexine” is the best 
that can be made. 

APPEALS. “Rexine” upholstering will be 
found in the large hotels and clubs. ; 
If it withstands the wear and tear 
of these, it is surely the best for | 
the home, 





Don"t judge “Rexine™ 
by other leather 
cloths. It is just as 
superior to those as; 
it is to leather. 


In “Rexine” the 














HOULD DOGS BE VIVISECTED? If youthink they should net, please sign 
the Nation's Petition to Parliament praying for their exemption. Forms 
and leaflets post free Nationa Canins DEFENCE LEaGus, 27, Regent St., 8.W. 





POOR BoYSsS Any furnishing house, &c., will supply 
of Good eharacter only Trained to become nce wale one — - 
BRITISH SAILORS AND USEFUL CITIZENS. 
Trained for Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
DOMESTIC _ SERVICE, &e. 


REXINE WORKS, HYDE, 
“ARETHUSA” eo" “CHICHESTER” Nr. MANCHESTER, 
TRAINING SHIPS. 

200 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy and Merchant Service. 
Patrons—Their Majesties The King and Queen. 
President—The Earl of Jersey, G.C.B. 

Subscriptions and Donations Urgently needed. : = — 











THE NATIONAL REFUGES, . 
(Incornorated 1904) 

164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. TANGYE’S 

Joint Secretaries—H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRYG. COPELAND 


svmmmnaneii | _|| Type “AA” OIL ENGINE 


TOURS For Farm or Estate Work, 


Country-House Lighting, &c. 














HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB CRUISE EASTER FULL. 


£12 12s. CRUISE TO BARCELONA, PALMA, ALGIERS, “T ANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 


GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, & LISBON. May 2nd. 


£18 18s. cruise To st. PETERSBURG, SE - — 
STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, &c. May 25th. 


The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. B | id K i Ee Cc K B A N K 
emia Ee re ee ESTABLISHED 1881. 
of dine i ia SovuTHampTon Buritpincs, Hic Hoxsorn, W.C. 

















23 per cent. INTEREST 
2 > allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 
CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 2 per cent, INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with fuu particulars, POST FREE. 
Cc. F. RAVENSCROF T, Secretary. 
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BOOKSELLERS. 
i he ) : be THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 
Have the I Illustrated, 
Largest Wide Margin, 
Selection of Interleaved, 











Oxford and Teachers’, 
Other Bibles and Prayer 
Reshe tom E Interlinear 








Revised, 
6d. to £10. Ss and other Editions, 
63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. ____ Telephone Central 329 
Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. CATALOGUE No. 376 JUST OUT. 
This MEW CATALOGUE of Publishers’ Remainders contains 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so many EXCELLENT ag Se REDUCED PRICES 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. WHAIAM San nOLhoEn Lobo 














French Literature. We have also just issued our new French 
logue. All Catalogues post free on application. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY. 
Founded 1811. 





Head Master - Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Assisted by a highly qualified Resident Staft, 
including four University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL 
with accommodation for 150 boarders. 
Entrance Exhibitions for the sons of Congregational Ministers. 
Leaving Scholarships open to all. 
Boys may be entered from 10 years of age. 
Fees from 50 gns. per annum. 
Midsummer Term will commence on Monday, May Ist. 
For prospectus apply to Revd. W. MONK JONES, M.A., Memorial Hall, E.C. 


PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
Fourteen resident mistresses 


Fourteen acres of ground 
Separate 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). 

and Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. 

with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. 
Preparatory School. 





FOR GIRLS. 


Education ‘horoughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention 1s paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.S.0. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation 


THE NATION. 


A4im of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of | 


work. Specialencouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 
Pupils prepared for University. 
Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students. 
Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland. between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Summer Term begins May 2nd. Particulars in Public Schools 


Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 


Analysis proves that 


PLASMON COCOA 


** yields a Delicious Beverage of much greater nutritive 





value than ordinary cocoa.”—Sritish Medical Jni. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. Tins, 9d., 1/4, 2/6, 
ROYAL FAMILY. 


PLASMON is used by the 
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MALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 30th and 
3ist, and June lst. One of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£2) 


for Day Boys) perannum. Faber Exhibition of £12 awarded to the boy * 


who does best in examination. Council Nominations, value £12 per an- 
num, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholar. 
p.shi For particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 





ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from 
£50 to £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three 
years at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination 
to be held from June 26th to July 1st, 1911. 

Names must be entered before May 27th, 1911. 

The College prepares Women Students for LONDON DEGREBS. 
Inclusive fee. £100 a year. 

For Forms of Entry and further particulars, apply to the Secretary, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head Master: ARTHUR RowntrEE, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 





Preparation for Universities: Citizenship Course: 
Leisure Hour Pursuits. 


For full particulars and copies of the prospectus, apply to the 
Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 

1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 

rlXHE SUPERFLUOUS DOG is often turned adrift to starve, 


or is killed in ways which cause much suffering. Leaflets urging humane 
treatment post free from NaTionaL CaNInE DEFENCE LEAGUE,27, Regent St.,S. W. 





Farm, 





Che Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL ANB GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 
Price 8d. By Post, 84d. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE UNITED Kine@pom, £2 
COLONIES aND ABROAD, £2 4s. 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition toa large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST issubscribed te by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 
Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
. and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 








“The Book Monthly is now enlarged and makes an exceedingly 
pleasant and readable publication.” 
—Cvavupivus CLesk, in the British Weekly. 


-. CHE... 


BOOK MONTHLY 


You know the “ Book Monthly” by name—you very often see it 
quoted in the papers. It is a brightly written, brightly illus- 
trated magazine about the books and the literary affairs of the 
day. But as yet you have not taken it in! ell, you are 
missing something, and you should at once arrange to get it 
regularly. It is an instructing, entertaining “ guide, philosopher 
and friend” for the reader near the centre of things or far 
away. Being now seven years old, and so grown up, it has just 
been enlarged, and made more popular and practical in con- 
tents and style. Read it, and you will know what to read; 
what’s what and who’s who in the book world. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY is published on the ist ot each month by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., Iad., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. It costs Sixpence, 
and it can be ordered from any Bookseller, Bookstall or Newsagent. The 
Publishers will send it, post free, for a year, inland or abroad, on recetpt 
of eivht shiUinas. You can havea copy of the current number posted to 
you by forwarding 6d. or @ specimen back number for nothing. 
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HOTELS & 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 
! — 
} Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Saniiation, 














Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


f Thackeray Hotel—‘' Thackeray, Loudon.” 
\ Kingsley Hotel—** Bookeraft, London ” 


Telegraphic Addresses 











LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


; ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 





IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
; _ Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE QUEEN, 
Central. 


Bath Road 


Miss Tye. 
Board and Residence, 


35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. West Cliff Gdns. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Eve! ry Comfort. 


Hotel. 
From 30/- week. 


DORSET. 
10, West St., _ Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. _ wk 


THE HOTEL ME TR OPOL E. E. 


XTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO | ‘TD. "Phone 4._ 


DEAL. 


Soarding Est. 





J. Preston. 


Richard, Manager. 





Je Little. 
BE EACH HOU SE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive | terms. 


8S. R. Jefferson. 





WORCESTERSHIRE 





EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL ,HOTEL (MacGregor’s). __—_—Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE, 

TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 


dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE » WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 











ILFRACOMBE. 
COL L “ING WOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDs. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANDUDNO. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. Centre of 
Promenade. Premier position. Apply W. L. Thomas. 





LLANELLY 
CLEVEL AND HOTEL. 
LYNTON (Devon). 
FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATEHOTEL. __ Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. ">. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROC OCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S ment. Estab. 1863. H. Challand. 


_3._T. Weaver. 





ROYA L_ CASTLE _Grounds 9 acres. 











S HYDRO. Establishment. 














PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord &t., Hot Luncheons, Af’noonTeas. Tel.647. 
SWANSEA. ie 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, and 
electric lift. Sydney Price, , Manager. ‘ ; 
TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, aoe Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 


K. W. Hicks. _ 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


irs. 











LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. let Cl. Temp., Tel. 212 





THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week's issue will contain in addition to all 
the regular features 
The Comments of Bagshot 
(Second Series). 
No. X.—“The Eugenist.” 
“The Impulse.” 
A Short Story by | Algernon Blackwood. 


A Special Review of Mr. Havelock Ellis’s book 
“ Dreams.” 


Reviews of Books dealing with Art and 
the Drama. 
Harrowing Poems will be a feature of 
this week's Problems Page. 
F. C. G. Cartoons. Events of the Week 
____—ONE_ PENNY. 
Saturday Westminster. April 8. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 











NOTICE. 


Tae Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Ineluding Postage: 

Home, 26s. peER ANNUM. Forercn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PusiisHine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones : — Business : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams : 


Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 
“ Nationetta,”” London. 
Single copies of THE Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. % PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
“a Fag oF rage \ £100 0 £5 00 £210 0 
acing matter 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 4 00 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 8d. per line. 
52 és 6d. » 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VIII. OF THE NATION 


will be ready in a few days, and may be 
obtained free on application to the Manager. 
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There is always 


sx” MILLS & BOON »« 


This week there are two. 


DIVIDING WATERS 
By I. A. R. WYLIE, 


AUTHOR OF 
“The Rajah’'s People” and “My German Year.” 


‘*Dividing Waters” is a novel in which the scene is laid 
in Germany. It is a work inspired by sincerity of thought 
and purpose, and written with that real gift for atmosphere 
which made this author’s former books so remarkable. Miss 
Wylie’s “ My German Year ” was one of the most readable 
and attractive volumes of last year. 


Other recently published and 
THE SEA LION. Parrick Rusupen. 


**A striking and powerful first novel. 





(2nd edition in the press). 
Let me congratulate Messrs. Mills & Boon on yet another addition to their 


And also the Pocket Gladstone. 


THE SOCIALIST 
COUNTESS 


By HORACE W. C. NEWTE, 
AUTHOR OF 
“Sparrows,” “The Lonely Lovers,” etc. 


‘* Contains an exposure of those would-be social reformers 
who are divided between philanthropy and their own selfish 
ends ; also many humorous and deeply sympathetic charac- 
ter studies, so familiar to Mr. Newte’s readers. 


interesting Novels include :— 
‘* This novel rises out of the rut.’’—Tres. 


already large gallery of discoveries.”’—SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH. 


THE LEECH. Makes. Harotp E. Gorst. 
ODD COME SHORTS. 


Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


** Far and away beyond the average novel in real humen interest.” —Trutu, 


‘*T know hardly any other author who can write about 


Germany and its people with so pleasant and enjoying a touch.”—Puncu. 
peor t oying 


THE NEEDLEWOMAN. Wvirrep Granam. 


essence of Romance.”—Sunpay TIMEs. 


MR. PERRIN AND MR. TRAILL. Hveu Wa pote. 


quarrel of two overstrained men about a borrowed umbrella a drama full of pity and terror. 


original story.” —Puncu. 


ISABEL. Dororny V. Horace Smira. 


a husband.”—-Times. 


THE TWO FACES. Mantz van Vorst. 
CAPTAIN SENTIMENTAL. Evear Jepson. 


‘* 4 splendid work.’”’—DuNDEE ADVERTISER. 


“The very quint- 


“ He has the gift... to make out of this sordid 


A clever and 


‘© 4 clever picture of a modern, attractive young woman, who means to hook 
Pp ’ q { 


** 4 good story.”—SPECTATOR. 


‘* All the stories are so good it would be invidious to particularise.” 


TRUTH. 


The following widely read novels are also issued by Messrs. Mills & Boon— 


THE MOUNTAIN OF GOD. E. 8S. STEVENS. 
SPORT OF GODS. H. VAUGHAN-SAWYER. 
CHILDREN OF THE CLOVEN HOOF. 

ALBERT DORRINGTON. 
813. MAvuRICE LEBLANC. 


Mills and Boon’s General Literature. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By E. KEBLE CHAT- 
TERTON. With 50 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
FORTY YEARS OF A SPORTSMAN’S LIFE. By Sir CLAUDE 
CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 

8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

MY GERMAN YEAR. By I. A. R. WYLIE, Author of “ The 
Rajah’s People.” With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

THE COURT OF WILLIAM Ill. By E. and M. 8. GREW. With 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, l5s. net. 

YVETTE GUILBERT: Struggles and Victories. 
GUILBERT and HAROLD SIMPSON. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE PARSON’S PLEASANCE. By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., 
F.S.A. With 25 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN. By CHRISTIAN TEARLE, 
Author of ‘“‘ Holborn Hill.’” With 21 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

A CENTURY OF BALLADS (1810-1910): Their Composers and 
Singers. By HAROLD SIMPSON. With 86 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

HOME LIFE IN HELLAS: Greece and the Greeks. 
DUCKETT FERRIMAN. With many Illustrations from Photo 
graphs. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 

SWISS MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. 
With 
cloth. 


By YVETTE 
Profusely Illustrated 


By Z. 


By 
Photographs and Diagrams, 
7s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE D. ABRAHAM. 
pocket size, waterproof 


Mills and Boon’s 


THE LONELY LOVERS. 
CARDILLAC. 

MARY UP AT GAFFRIES. 

THE QUAKER GIRL. 

THE COUNT OF LUXEMBOURG. 
THE DOLLAR PRINCESS. 
D’ARCY OF THE GUARDS. 
ARSENE LUPIN. 


HORACE W. C. NEWTE. 
ROBERT BARR. 

8. C. NETHERSOLE. 
HAROLD SIMPSON. 
HAROLD SIMPSON. 
HAROLD SIMPSON. 

L. E, SHIPMAN. 
EDGAR JEPSON AND MAURICE LEBLANC. 


DOWN OUR STREET. J. E. BuCKROSE. 
SOME EXPERIENCES OF A POLITICAL AGENT. 


ANON. 
PHILLIDA. THOMAS COBB. 
WITH POISON AND SWORD. W. M. O’KANE. 


BRITISH MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM. 
Uniform with “ Swiss Mountain Climbs.” 7s. 6d. net. 


HOME LIFE IN IRELAND. By ROBERT LYND. Illustrated. 
Third and Popular Edition. 6s. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE OXFORD COLLEGES. 
GRIBBLE. 
8vo, 6s. 

LETTERS OF A MODERN GOLFER TO HIS GRANDFATHER. 
By HENRY LEACH. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

EGYPT AS WE KNEW IT. By E. L 
trations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE MOTORIST’S POCKET TIP BOOK. By 
OSBORN. With 13 full-page Illustrations. 

with 2 pockets, 5s. net. 

THE GERMAN SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE. 
the French of PAUL LANOIR. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

SHIPS AND SEALING WAX. By HANSARD WATT. 
Illustrations by L. R. Brightwell. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
A volume of light verse. 

THE POCKET GLADSTONE. 
2s. net cloth, 1s. net paper. 


Shilling Novels. 


SPARROWS. HORACE W. C. NEWTE. 
THE VEIL. E. 8. STEVENS. 
CUMNER’S SON (Cioth). GILBERT PARKER, 
THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JACK. MAX PEMBERTON. 
BEWARE OF THE DOG. MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 
THE PRODIGAL FATHER. J. STORER CLOUSTON, 
TALES OF KING FIDO. J. STORER CLOUSTON. 
MARY. WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


By FRANCIS 
With a Photogravure and 18 Illustrations. Crown 


BUTCHER. With 15 Illus 


GEOFFREY 
Leather case, 


Translated from 


With 40 
6d. net. 


Edited by J. AUBREY REES. 





MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, W. 





“Tes NatTiox,” with which isineorporated ‘‘'The Speaker.” printed for the i aoe 4 Tas Wartowat Press Aouwcy Limtren, Whitefriars House, Le 
Street, Covent Garden. 


and Published by Taz Nation Pusiisuine Company Limrrzp at the Offices, 14, 
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